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THE  KING  OF  KINGS"  * 

A  Sermon  by 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


HEN  on  last  Pesach,  which  happened  to 
coincide  with  our  Christian  neighbors' 
Easter  Sunday,  I  preached  on  The  Cruci- 
fied and  the  Resurrected,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
sermon  charged  Christendom  with  the  crime  of 
still  preaching  the  lie  of  Jewish  guilt  in  the  death 
of  Jesus,  I  discovered  that  Christians  disliked 
hearing  the  charge.  I  received,  then,  numerous 
letters  from,  presumably,  Christians,  who  denied 
that  Jewish  guilt  in  the  death  of  Jesus  is  being 
taught  and  preached.  Letters  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  also  denying  my  charge. 
One  lady  met  me  at  a  meeting  and  heatedly  denied 
that  such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  today. 
"Besides,"  she  said,  "what  sort  of  Christians 
would  we  be  if  we  did  not  forgive  the  Jews  !"  .  .  . 
She  could  not  quite  grasp  the  difference  between 
forgiveness  and  acquittal,  when  I  answered  her. 

Sometime  ago,  after  participating  in  a  dedica- 
tion service  at  a  local  Christian  church,  I  met  a 
reverend  gentleman  who  also  participated  in  that 
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service.  He  was  thrilled  by  the  evidence  of  good* 
will  manifested  by  our  joint  participation  in  a 
service  of  a  church  to  which  neither  of  us  be- 
longed. But  it  so  happened  that  on  that  particular 
day  I  could  not  quite  share  my  friend's  enthu- 
siasm, for  at  the  luncheon  table  that  day  my  young 
son  reported  that  one  of  his  school  mates  informed 
him  that  "the  Jews  killed  Jesus."  And  I  submit, 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  assume — was  it  not? — 
that  that  child  was  not  born  with  that  notion,  and 
that  he  did  not  evolve  it  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. 

Only  last  week  a  distinguished  Christian  lay- 
man said  to  me  that  he  wondered  whether  Rabbis 
do  not  emphasize  the  wrongs  of  Christendom 
towards  the  Jew,  because  of  the  Rabbis'  desire  to 
use  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Jews  faithful. 
He  wondered  whether  it  was  considered,  as  he  put 
it,  "good  business."  For,  he  insisted,  why  rake 
these  wrongs  up  ?  Why  talk  of  them,  seeing  that 
we  wish  to  bring  about  an  era  of  good-will  ?  But 
on  that  same  day,  upon  my  return  to  my  home,  I 
found  a  circular  letter  from  the  Hartford  Council 
of  Churches  urging  me  to  recommend  to  my  peo- 
ple the  photoplay  "The  King  of  Kings  J'  This  same 
letter  was  sent  to  most  of  the  clergy  of  Hartford. 
I  received  also  an  invitation  from  the  theatre  man- 
agement to  view  the  picture — as  their  guest.  I 
accepted  the  invitation — and  saw  the  play. 

Now,  I  knew  something  about  "The  King  of 
Kings."  And  when  I  went  to  see  it,  I  resolved 
that  I  would  try  to  be  open-minded,  that  I  would 
try  to  forget  that  I  am  a  Rabbi  and  a  theologian. 


I  sincerely  tried  to  be  objective.  And  what  I  saw 
was,  artistically,  a  superb  production;  melodra- 
matically— a  gripping  tale ;  histrionically — a  mag- 
nificent play.  But,  historically —  It  represented 
the  latest  aspect  of  the  long  continued  crime  of 
Christendom  against  my  people ;  it  represented  the 
falsehoods  of  ecclesiastical  fabrication  continued 
and  brought  up  to  date. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  about  this  photoplay.  1 
hesitated  for  a  while,  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
offend  anyone,  I  am  loath  to  say  aught  that  might 
uproot  the  faith  of  others,  or  hurt  the  sensibility 
of  Orthodox  Christians  who  believe  in  the  literal 
truth  of  the  gospel  stories.  But  I  yielded  to  the 
urgings  of  people  because  I  feared  that  silence 
on  my  part  may  be  misleading  and  misinterpreted, 
because  I  believed  that — in  this  instance — failure 
to  speak  would  represent  recreancy  on  my  part 
as  a  teacher,  seeing  that  as  a  Jewish  teacher  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  to  my  people  the  accurate  story 
of  Jewish  experience  and  views. 

As  I  said,  technically  The  King  of  Kings  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  but  just  because  of  this  merit 
is  it  a  supremely  dangerous,  an  extremely  unjust 
production!  And  I  might  say  this:  Were  this 
picture  to  be  shown  in  some  Roumanian  commun- 
ity, in  some  community  in  Poland,  in  some  parts 
of  Russia  (under  the  Tzars),  pogroms  would  have 
resulted  and  would  yet  result  just  as  surely  as  the 
night  follows  the  day!  And  I  am  fearful  of  the 
consequences  when  this  picture  begins  to  be  shown 
in,  what  Mencken  calls,  the  "Bible  Belt"  in  our 
own  America.  .  .  . 
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The  better  the  picturization,  the  better  the  act- 
ing, the  worse  the  effect  produced. 

To  be  sure,  the  producers  tried  to  soften  the 
effect  of  the  crucifixion  scenes  by  making  the 
High-Priest  Caiaphas  exclaim  when  the  Temple- 
veil  is  torn  during  the  earthquake  scene:  "Mine 
is  the  guilt — not  Israel's' ' — or  other  words  to  that 
effect.  But  in  the  quick  flash  on  the  screen  how 
many  people  who  view  the  picture  get  the  point? 
The  total  effect  produced  is  dreadful !  It  is  that 
the  Jewish  mob,  however  incensed  by  leaders, 
does,  nevertheless,  demand  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  and  procures  it  against  the  extreme  reluc- 
tance of  that  saintly  gentleman  and  tender  Roman, 
the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  And  as  shown  on 
the  screen  it  is  a  terrible  mob!  It  is  harrowing 
and  revolting! 

And  may  I  pause  here  to  offer  the  prayer  that 
God  may  forgive  the  Schildkrauts,  Rudolph  and 
Joseph,  the  father  and  the  son,  their  participation 
in  this  play!  I  recall  seeing  Rudolph  Schild- 
kraut's  portrayal  of  Shylock  in  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  And  a  more  despicable,  a  more  con- 
temptible, a  more  loathsome  Shylock — I  have 
never  seen.  It  was  a  terrible  Shylock  that  Schild- 
kraut  portrayed.  And  the  Caiaphas  of  this  same 
Schildkraut  is  even  worse!  That  the  acting  is 
superb,  only  makes  his  guilt  the  greater  and  his 
sin  against  his  people — the  less  pardonable ! 

The  picture  follows  the  traditional  version  of 
the  gospel  narrative,  and  by  means  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  visualization  it  strengthens  the 
verbal  impressions  previously  gained.     Were  I  a 


Christian — as  I  am  a  Jew — methinks  I  would 
rebel  against  the  materialistic  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  given  in  this  film.  I  think  I 
would  rebel  against  the  portrayal  of  a  physical 
man-god.  I  think  I  would  resent  the  attempt  to 
make  me  swallow  whole,  so  to  speak,  the  belief  in 
supernatural  miracles.  I  think  I  would  resent — 
and  I  did  resent  even  as  a  Jew — the  misinterpre- 
tation of  some  fine  New  Testament  passages  giv- 
ing them  meanings  not  found  in  their  original  con- 
text, an  act  of  which  the  producers  are  guilty 
in  this  picture. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  cynical,  and  I  sincerely  tried 
to  be  objective.  But  I  confess  to  cynical  thoughts 
flashing  through  my  mind  as  I  viewed  the  picture. 
When,  for  instance,  Jesus  was  tempted  by  Satan 
who  offers  him  world  power,  temporal  dominion, 
armies  and  booty  and  tribute,  Jesus,  you  recall, 
rejected  it  all.  And  then  I  thought  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  its  claim  upon  temporal  power,  ot 
the  Crusades,  of  the  Vatican's  "prisoner"  because 
he  was  shorn  of  temporal  dominion — and  I  won- 
dered. ...  I  wondered 

I  saw  Jesus  enter  the  Temple  and  drive  the 
money  changers  and  dealers  from  its  precincts, 
an  act,  which  in  passing,  I  might  say,  was  lawless 
and  unjust.  Can  you  hear  the  cry  of  Bolshe- 
vik" and  "Anarchist"  and  "Red"  that  would 
arise  should  anyone  who  disliked,  let  us  say,  the 
business  in  cosmetics  proceed  to  smash  up  win- 
dows and  break  show  cases  and  at  the  point  of  a 
gun  drive  out  the  dealers  from  their  places  of 
business,  legally  established  and  legally  and  peace- 


ably  conducted?  Can  you  picture  the  situation? 
And  yet,  Jesus  was  guilty  of  just  such  vandalism 
and  lawlessness  when  he  drove  the  dealers  from 
the  Temple — if  he  did.  . .  They  were  there  legally. 
They  were  there  by  authority.  They  were  not 
"squatters,"  and  they  were  not  usurpers.  But 
apart  from  that  I  was  wondering  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  act  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  various 
shops  and  dealers  who  in  European  lands  surround 
the  great  churches  to  provide  visitors  with  rosa- 
ries, and  breviaries,  and  candles,  and  in  Rome — 
garments  for  appearance  in  the  Vatican.  It  was 
a  cynical  thought — I  confess. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  Church's  condemnation  ot 
Caiaphas  for  insisting  upon  his  priestly  preroga- 
tives and  resentment  against  Jesus  who  challenged 
his  authority,  and  I  compared  this  with  some  of 
the  Popes  before  the  Reformation.  I  wondered 
what  prompted  the  devilish  Inquisition?  I  won- 
dered what  was  back  of  the  torture  chambers 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  Church?  I  was 
thinking  of  the  strangled  and  burned  Savonarola, 
of  the  tortured  Huss  and  Bruno.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  Pope  who  chanted  "Te  Deums"  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  night  when  thous- 
ands were  slain  in  the  name  of  the  gentle  Naz- 
arene.  I  was  thinking  of  the  wrong  and  mockery 
and  tragedy  of  it  all. 

But  I  had  no  desire  to  be  cynical,  and  I  have 
none  now.  Nor  can  I  in  a  single  address  discuss 
all  the  details  of  the  picture  that  are  offensive 
because  they  are  false.  I  can  and  will  answer 
a  few  of  the  overt  and  covert  charges  of  the  story. 
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In  the  first  place  let  us  bear  in  mind  when  we 
see  or  read  an  account  of  Jesus  being  hounded 
by  Jews  that  he  lived  amidst  his  own  people,  and 
that  if  he  was  opposed  in  his  ministry  by  his 
people,  it  was  his  people  that  gave  him  also  his 
disciples,  and  that  the  people  who  are  said  to  have 
acclaimed  him,  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
were  Jews,  all  of  them!  This,  the  Church  signi- 
ficantly does  not  remember. 

Then,  too,  let  us  not  forget  the  very  important 
fact  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he  is  reported  to 
have  taught,  Jesus  never  said  or  taught  anything 
that  in  Jewish  law  was  punishable  with  death. 
Blasphemy  only  was  a  capital  offense,  and,  so  f ai 
as  we  know,  Jesus  was  not  a  blasphemer. 

Be  it  remembered  also  that  the  Jews  had  no 
power  to  invoke  capital  punishment.  Judea  was 
then  a  Roman  province,  and  Rome  never  granted 
life — or — death — jurisdiction  to  her  tributary 
provinces.  So  that  the  Jews  could  not  slay  any- 
body if  they  wanted  to. 

Both,  the  gospels  and  the  picture,  tell  us  that 
Jesus  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  feast, 
that  evening  which  in  Jewish  life  is  known  as  the 
Seder  eve.  Now,  observe  what  we  are  told !  The 
Sanhedrin  are  convoked  during  the  night,  which 
is  a  manifest  impossibility.  For  Jewish  law  for- 
bids the  tribunal's  being  in  session  after  sunset. 
We  are  told  that  the  Sanhedrin  are  convoked  not 
just  on  an  ordinary  night,  but  on  the  eve  of  a 
foremost  Jewish  festival,  when  all  Jews  are  ex- 
pected to  be  indoors  observing  the  Paschal  feast. 
This  was  against  the  law,  and  it  is  less  difficult  to 
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conceive  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sitting  on  Christmas  eve  than  to  think  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Supreme  Court  in  session  on  the 
sacred  night  of  the  Paschal  offering!  We  are 
told,  furthermore,  that  on  the  same  night  of  the 
session  the  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced 
against  Jesus.  Again — it  simply  is  not  true.  In 
Jewish  law  the  sentence  could  never  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  same  day  on  which  the  trial  is 
held. 

You  see,  the  whole  story  is  made  up  of  whole 
cloth.  The  gospel  accounts  are  not  historically 
accurate.  Without  any  reference  to  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  with  whom  I  am  not  dealing  tonight, 
it  is  right  and  accurate  to  assert  that  Jesus  taught 
nothing  that  was  either  revolutionary  or  original. 
His  emphasis  may  have  been  different  from  that 
of  other  Jewish  teachers,  but  the  content  of  his 
message  was  characteristically  Jewish.  Besides 
there  was  no  Jewish  Inquisition  then  or  ever.  .  .  . 
Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  Jesus  differed 
from  others — in  his  teachings.  That  was  no  crime 
in  Israel!  Differences  of  opinion  prevailed  in 
Israel  at  that  time  even  as  they  prevail  amongst 
us  today.  It  was  an  age  of  numerous  sects. 
There  were  the  Samaritans,  and  there  were  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Essenes. 
It  was  a  time  when  very  considerable  freedom  of 
opinion  existed  among  our  people.  The  whole 
nation  was  not  uniform  in  opinion.  And  for  that 
matter  when  was  there  a  period  in  Jewish  history 
when  all  Jews  thought  alike? 

Pontius  Pilate  is  pictured  as  a  saint  and  a  gen- 
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tleman.  This  is  totally  untrue.  Pontius  Pilate 
was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  gentleman.  History 
records  the  fact  that  of  all  the  procurators  or 
governors  of  Rome  who  afflicted  Judea,  Pontius 
Pilate  was  the  most  wicked,  the  most  barbarous, 
the  bloodiest!  If  I  mistake  not,  even  the  New 
Testament  suggests  that  Pilate  mingled  the  blood 
of  the  Judean  pilgrims  who  came  to  Jerusalem, 
with  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices.  He  robbed  the 
Temple  of  its  treasures,  he  slaughtered  the  people 
when  they  objected,  he  denied  them  even  the  few 
rights  which  Rome  officially  granted  them.  Con- 
temporary records  tell  us  (notably  Philo  the  Alex- 
andrian) that  executions  under  Pontius  were  con- 
tinuous, that  there  were  not  enough  crosses  for 
the  bodies,  that  executions  occurred  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  He  meddled  in  the  re- 
ligious affairs  of  the  nation  even  to  the  extent  of 
appointing  and  deposing  High  Priests  at  will,  and 
kept — according  to  one  account — the  pontifical 
robes  of  the  High  Priest  locked  up  in  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,  so  that  the  High  Priest  had  to  apply 
to  Pontius  before  officiating  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Why,  after  fourteen  years  of  this  unspeakable 
brutality  and  tyranny,  of  this  bloodshed  and 
usurpation,  even  the  conscience  of  Rome  was  out- 
raged and  rebelled  against  this  Roman's  "right- 
eous" performances,  and  he  was  recalled ! 

Now,  compare  this  historical  picture  of  Pilate 
with  the  portrayal  of  him  in  the  film  "The  King 
of  Kings",  in  Christian  tradition,  in  the  gospels ! 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament 
records,  I  hesitate  to  speak  because  I  am  loth  to 
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shock  the  sensibilities  or  to  uproot  the  beliefs  of 
others.  If  I  say  what  I  know  to  be  true  it  is 
because,  after  all,  I  am  free  to  teach  my  people 
and  because  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  them.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  a  matter  of  feeling,  but  a  matter 
of  fact.  And  facts  must  be  faced  be  they  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  be  they  lulling  or  shocking.  We 
of  the  Liberal  school  in  Jewry  have  long  ago  dis- 
carded belief  in  verbal  inspiration  and  absolute 
historical  accuracy  of  our  own  Bible.  Is  it  so 
shocking  then,  if  we  question  the  authenticity  and 
accuracy  of  the  New  Testament  records  which  we 
never  admitted  into  the  canon? 

Let  us  remember  that  if  Jesus  ever  wrote  any- 
thing it  did  not  come  down  to  us.  If  any  of  his 
contemporary  disciples  ever  wrote  anything  we 
have  no  record  of  it.  And  I  say  this  despite  the 
fact  that  in  "The  King  of  Kings"  Matthew  walks 
around  with  stylus  and  tablet  in  his  hands !  The 
earliest  of  the  gospels  was  compiled  not  before 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  century,  and  the 
contradictions  and  errors,  the  inclusions  in  one 
and  omissions  in  other  gospels  have  caused  Chris- 
tian students  considerable  annoyance  all  through 
history. 

Let  me,  briefly,  indicate  a  few  of  these.* 

Some  of  the  gospels  speak  of  Jesus'  miraculous 
or  supernatural  birth.     Others  know  nothing  of  it. 

Some  trace  Jesus'  descent  by  differing  genealo- 
gies to  King  David  through  Joseph,  Mary's  hus- 


*For  a  very  fine,  popular  presentation  of  this  theme  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  late  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf's  book,.  "A  Rabbi's  Impres- 
sions of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play." 
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band,  as  physical  father,  whilst  they  insist  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  direct  fathership  of  God.  .  .  . 

Some  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  rising  of 
Lazarus,  while  others  make  much  of  these. 

Some  say  that  Jesus  came  only  for  the  Jews, 
while  others  say  he  came  for  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  still  another,  later,  says  Jesus  came  to 
bring  his  light  only  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  one  place  the  people  are  bidden  to  obey  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  the  successors  of  Moses. 
Elsewhere  these  same  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are 
reviled  and  denied  in  the  vilest  terms  and  the  peo- 
ple are  urged  to  rebel  against  them. 

As  to  Jesus'  own  resurrection  there  is  no  agree- 
ment in  the  gospels.  For  instance :  of  the  women 
to  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
flesh  after  his  death  the  gospels  according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark  say  there  were  two,  John 
speaks  of  one  only,  Luke  of  none. 

Of  the  angels  said  to  have  been  seen  at  the 
sepulchre  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  one  only, 
Luke  and  John  of  two. 

Of  the  messages  sent  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples, 
Matthew  and  Mark  report  that  they  were  bidden 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Galilee  (in  the  North),  Luke 
reports  that  they  were  bidden  to  remain  in  Jeru- 
salem, John  records  no  message  whatever. 

Of  the  Ascension  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
kind  in  Matthew  and  John,  Luke  says  it  happened 
in  Judea,  but  Mark  says  it  occurred  in  Galilee. 
But  if  in  Galilee  (which  is  in  the  North),  when 
and  how  did  Jesus  get  there  seeing  he  was  cruci- 
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fied  and  buried  outside  of  Jerusalem  (in  the 
South)  ? 

The  most  intense  incident  in  the  picture  "The 
King  of  Kings"  is  undoubtedly  the  portrayal  of 
that  period  immediately  following  the  crucifixion 
when  the  whole  cosmos  seems  to  protest  against 
the  crime  and  the  tragedy.  There  is  a  total 
eclipse,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  earthquake. 
The  hills  quake  and  crumble  amidst  crashing  of 
thunder  and  flashing  of  lightning.  The  dead  are 
resurrected  and  walk  about  abroad.  The  Temple 
veil  covering  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  of  Holies 
is  miraculously  torn.  All  of  this  continues  for 
hours!  Can  you  imagine  anything  so  catastro- 
phic, so  terrific,  happening  in  literate  Judea, 
without  the  slightest  record  of  it  surviving  to  us  ? 
Can  you  imagine  anything  like  this  occurring,  and 
not  a  trace  of  it  found  in  any  contemporary  record 
— Jewish  or  pagan? 

I  could  go  on,  my  dear  friends.  But  have  I  not 
said  enough  to  indicate  to  you  the  entire  unreli- 
ability of  the  New  Testament  as  history?  Have 
I  not  said  enough  to  suggest  to  you  that  facts  are 
perverted  and  that  so  far  as  Jews  are  concerned 
a  grievous  wrong  is  done  them  by  accepting  the 
narratives  as  historic  truth?  And  in  the  light  of 
all  this,  I  ask,  how  right  is  it,  how  morally,  how 
religiously  right  is  it  for  Christendom  to  continue 
the  ancient  libel  against  the  Jew,  to  continue  to 
fasten  the  blame  for  Jesus'  death  upon  the  people 
of  Jesus  ? 

And  even  if  the  ancient  lie  were  a  truth — which 
I  emphatically  deny  —  where  is  the  "Christian 
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love"  and  peace,  the  good-will  and  the  forgiveness 
taught  by  Jesus  the  Jew,  in  reopening  the  story 
and  perpetuating  the  wrong  ?  I  believe,  and  I  say 
it  in  all  solemnity,  that  the  Christlike  spirit,  did 
it  prevail,  in  the  light  of  the  persecutions 
which  were  caused  by  this  story  in  the  past,  and 
the  intolerance  and  mistrust  and  misunderstand- 
ing it  causes  today,  would  I  am  sure  prevent  the 
reopening  of  the  story.  This  film-production, 
just  because  of  its  beauty,  is  a  vehicle  of  error,  of 
prejudice,  of  misunderstanding,  a  fact  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  Christendom  itself  in  the  spirit  of  its 
master,  should  and  would  resent  and  disapprove. 

But  the  churches  have  sponsored  the  picture 
here  and  presumably  elsewhere.  Am  I  not  justi- 
fied, then,  in  repeating  now  what  I  said  last 
Easter,  that  it  behooves  Christianity  and  Christen- 
dom to  become  more  Christlike  just  before  Jews 
are  asked  to  accept  and  believe  in  the  existing 
professions  of  good-will?  I  repeat  what  I  said 
then,  in  pain  and  grief.  I  state  my  thesis,  and  I 
nail  this  thesis  to  the  door  of  Christendom ! 
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WHOSE  IS  "THE  LORD'S  PRAYER"? 

A  Discourse*  by 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


N  discussing  the  so-called  "Lord's  Prayer" 
or  "Pater-noster"  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  its  significance  so  much  or  to 
give  an  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  the  peti- 
tion, but  rather  to  speak  of  its  origin,  to  indicate 
its  sources,  to  depict  the  background  against  which 
it  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  In  doing  so 
I  shall  attempt  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
use  of  such  authorities  as  might  be  considered  by 
Christian  theologians  as  "prejudiced  sources", 
i.  e.  Jewish  sources,  although  Jewish  sources  are 
abundantly  available.  I  base  my  discourse  on 
the  findings  and  opinions  of  Christian  scholars 
whose  works  I  studied.  These  works  are  primar- 
ily Kommentar  zum  neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud 
und  Midrasch  (a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment based  on  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  Sources) 
written  by  the  late  Herman  L.  Strack,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  by 
Paul  Billerbeck,  a  distinguished  Lutheran  pastor ; 
also  The  Jewish  Background  of  the  Christian  Lit- 
urgy by  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley,  Dw  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
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Mary  Aldermary  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  I  have  examined,  of  course,  a 
number  of  other  books,  but  what  I  say  is  based 
largely  on  these  mentioned.  And  the  conclusion 
to  which  one  is  forced  is  that  the  "Lord's  Prayer" 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  still  existing  Jewish 
prayers  of  pre-Christian  origin,  that  it  is  almost 
verbatim  a  reproduction  of  these  earlier  prayers, 
and  that  where  there  is  no  direct  quotation  the 
older  Jewish  influence  is  entirely  unmistakable. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  New  Testament,  has  two  distinct  versions 
of  this  prayer.  In  Matthew  6 :  9-13  we  read  it  as 
follows : 

"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Thy  Kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have 
forgiven  our  debtors. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver 
us  from  the  evil  one." 

According  to  Luke  11:  2-4,  Jesus  prayed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Father, 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Thy  Kingdom  come. 

Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we  ourselves 
forgive  everyone  that  is  indebted  to  us. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temptation." 
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A  marginal  note  in  the  King  James  version  adds 
that  in  many  ancient  versions  there  was  also 
added  the  sentence: 

"For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory  for  ever,  Amen." 

Let  us,  now,  analyze  the  origins  of  the  various 
phrases  in  this  prayer. 

"Our  Father" 

It  is  claimed  repeatedly  by  Christian  teachers 
and  laymen  that  the  concept  of  God  as  a  loving 
Father  is  exclusively  a  Christian  contribution  to 
thought,  to  religion,  to  theology.  It  is  persistent- 
ly claimed  that  the  belief  concerning  a  God  who 
is  as  tender  and  as  personal  as  a  father  originated 
with  Christianity.  And  so  this  form  of  address 
to  Deity,  as  "Our  Father",  is  an  advance  over 
Jewish  thought,  Jewish  practice,  Jewish  faith. 
How  authentic  this  claim  is  may  be  seen  from  a 
few  random  references  to  pre-Christian  Jewish 
sources.  "Is  not  He  thy  father  that  hath  begotten 
thee?"  (Deuteronomy  32:  16);  "For  Thou  art 
our  Father,  our  Redeemer  from  everlasting  is  Thy 
name"  (Isaiah  63:  16)  ;  "But  now,  0  Lord,  Thou 
art  our  Father"  (Isaiah  64:  7).  In  the  Apocry- 
phal book  of  Tobit  (13:  4)  we  read:  "Declare  His 
greatness,  and  extol  Him  before  all  the  living; 
because  He  is  our  Lord,  and  God  is  our  Father 
for  ever."  In  the  book  of  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sir  ah  or  Ecclesiasticus  (23:  1)  we  read 
the  petition :  "0  Lord,  Father  and  Master  of  my 
life",  etc.    In  our  prayer-book  there  are  passages 
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which,  all  scholars  agree,  are  of  pre-Christian 
origin,  and  in  one  of  these,  we  find  the  prayer 
"Cause  us  to  return,  our  Father,  unto  Thy  Law" ; 
and  again,  "Forgive  us,  0  our  Father,  for  we  have 
sinned",  and  similar  other  numerous  passages. 

"Which  Art  in  Heaven" 

The  expression  "Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven"  is  one  that  is  very  familiar  in  early 
Rabbinic  literature.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Mish- 
nah  (Yoma  8:  8):  "Who  purifies  you?  Your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  In  Sotah  9 :  15,  we 
read:  "On  whom  are  we  expected  to  lean?  On 
our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven"  In  Aboth  5 :  23 
we  read:  "Be  bold  as  a  leopard  and  light  as  an 
eagle  and  swift  as  a  gazelle  and  strong  as  a  lion 
to  do  the  will  of  Thy  Father  which  is  in  Heaven" 
The  prayer-book  uses  this  form  "Our  Father 
which  art  (or,  is)  in  Heaven"  again  and  again. 
And  though  some  of  these  passages  are  not  of 
pre-Christian  date,  "it  is  well  to  remember",  says 
R.  Travers  Herford,  a  distinguished  Christian 
scholar  in  England  (in  his  book  The  Pharisees, 
page  151),  "that  the  term  'Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven'  was  first  used  in  Pharisaic  circles  *  *  * 
It  was  certainly  not  new  either  in  the  time  or  on 
the  lips  of  Jesus." 

"Hallowed  be  Thy  Name" 

As  to  the  phrase  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name"  one 
needs  but  to  turn  to  the  immemorial  Kaddish  ot 
the  Jew  to  be  convinced  that  this  phrase  ("hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name")  in  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  was 
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neither  original  nor  new,  There  is  no  dou}:  t  that 
the  Kaddish,  which  is  the  prayer  for  "the  hallow- 
ing of  God's  name"  repeated  nearly  a  dozen  times 
a  day  in  the  ancient  ritual,  is  much  older  than  the 
time  of  Jesus,  and  concerning  Jesus'  knowledge  of 
this  prayer  there  is  equally  no  existing  doubt. 
Hear  the  English  translation  of  its  opening  sen- 
tence: "Magnified  and  hallowed  be  His  great 
name  in  the  world  which  He  hath  created  accord- 
ing to  His  will." 

Turn  to  the  Kedushah  of  our  ritual,  in  olden 
times  and  even  today  in  the  Orthodox  synagogue 
recited  twice  daily.  Its  opening  sentence  is :  "Let 
us  hallow  Thy  name  on  earth  even  as  it  is  hal- 
lowed in  heaven." 

And  then,  the  whole  concept  of  Kiddush 
ha'Shem,  the  idea  that  it  is  the  mission  and 
destiny  of  the  Jew  in  history  by  his  life  to  sanctify, 
hallow  and  glorify  God,  one  of  the  most  daring 
concepts  in  religion,  namely,  that  man  can  hallow 
Him  whose  name  is  "Holy"  and  whose  being  and 
essence  is  holiness,  this  has  received  infinite  stress 
in  Jewish  life  and  thought  and  experience.  It 
was  not  new  nineteen  centuries  ago,  it  remains 
our  task  and  glory  today ! 

"Thy  Kingdom  Come" 

Then,  again.  The  concept  of  a  Divine  King- 
dom or  of  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  in  Judaism.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  Kaddish,  just  spoken  of.  It  begins :  "Magni- 
fied and  hallowed  be  His  great  name  in  the  world 
which  He  hath  created  according  to  His  will." 


And  it  continues :  "May  He  cause  His  Kingdom  to 
come  during  your  lifetime  and  in  your  days,  and 
in  the  life  of  all  of  the  house  of  Israel,  speedily 
and  shortly;  and  say  ye,  Amen."  Please  bear  in 
mind  that  this  prayer  was  well  known  and  repeat- 
ed daily  in  Jesus'  day.  Consider  this  thought 
expressed  in  the  Kaddish  in  the  light  of  the  Rab- 
binic teaching  that  whoever  recites  the  Shema, 
Israel's  declaration  of  faith  in  one  and  only  God 
("Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
One"),  thereby  accepts  the  obligations  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  ('ol  malkuth  shomayyim), 
and  you  realize  why  the  nearness  of  this  Kingdom 
was  so  real.  They  believed  that  wherever  and 
whenever  man  of  his  own  will,  recognizes  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  there  and  then  is  the  "King- 
dom of  heaven"  realized,  there  and  then  does  it 
exist. 

Every  benediction  in  the  Jewish  ritual  must 
have  the  phrase  melekh  ha'olom,  "King  of  the 
Universe",  and  the  biblical  references  to  God  as 
King  and  Sovereign  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  these  and  to  my  mind  the  most 
thrilling  and  majestic  is  the  part  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  psalm  which  says : 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 

And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 

That  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in. 

'Who  then,  is  the  King  of  glory?' 

The  Lord  of  hosts; 

He  is  the  King  of  Glory'." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Adoration  in  our  ritual,  the 
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Alenu,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Jewish  prayers.  In 
the  older  form  which  already  existed  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  we  find  these  significant  sentences: 

"We  worship  before  the  King  of  Kings ;  that 
stretcheth  out  the  heavens  and  layeth  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth  *  *  *  He  is  our  God,  and 
there  is  none  other  beside ;  truly  our  King,  and 
there  is  none  but  He. 

"Therefore  we  hope  in  Thee,  0  Lord  our 
God ;  that  we  may  speedily  see  the  glory  of  Thy 
might,  *  *  *  when  the  ivorld  shall  be  set  right  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Almighty;  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  flesh  shall  call  upon  Thy  name.  *  *  * 
And  let  them  take  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of 
Thy  Kingdom,  and  do  Thou  reign  over  them  for 
ever  and  ever.  For  the  Kingdom  is  Thine,  and 
for  ever  and  ever  shalt  Thou  reign  in  glory." 

"That  the  expression  'Kingdom  of  Heaven'  was 
not  coined  by  Jesus  but  was  found  in  the  religious 
lauguage  of  his  people",  say  Strack  and  Biller- 
beck,  "needs  no  further  proof,  in  view  of  the 
evidences  adduced" — (Kommentar  I,  p.  180). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also,  as  Strack  points 
out,  that  just  as  in  the  Kaddish  the  sequence  is 
first  "Hallowed  be  His  name"  and  then  "His  King- 
dom come" ;  just  as  in  the  Adoration  or  Alenu  this 
same  sequence  is  preserved  (and  both  of  these, 
remember,  are  pre-Christian),  so  in  "The  Lord's 
Prayer"  the  sequence  is  identical.  And  so  Strack, 
the  devout  and  learned  Christian,  asserts:  "We 
see  herein  how  closely  linked  in  the  Jewish  con- 
sciousness are  the  concept  of  the  holiness  and 
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glory  of  God  to  the  concept  of  God's  dominion  in 
the  world.  The  holiness  of  God  is  revealed  just 
in  the  fact  that  God  establishes  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  through  justice  and  mercy"  (Kommentar  I, 
p.  419). 

"Thy  Will  be  Done" 

This  sentence  is  not  found  in  the  version  of 
the  "Lord's  Prayer"  quoted  in  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Luke.  But  in  the  Talmud  (Berakhoth 
29b)  we  find  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  lived  about  the 
year  90,  offering  a  "brief  prayer"  which  reads: 
"Do  Thy  will  in  the  Heaven  above,  and  give  tran- 
quillity of  spirit  to  all  who  stand  in  awe  of  Thee  on 
earth,  and  what  is  good  in  Thine  eyes,  that  mayest 
Thou  do."  This  prayer,  you  see,  is  not  unlike 
that  in  the  New  Testament  which  was  not  com- 
piled until  some  time  during  the  second  century, 
or  considerably  later  than  the  time  of  Rabbi 
Eliezer. 

"Give  Us  This  Day  Our  Daily  Bread" 

In  this  exact  form  there  is  no  counterpart  for 
this  petition  in  Jewish  literature,  but  these  Chris- 
tian scholars  believe  that  they  find  here  an  echo  of 
this  verse  of  Exodus  (16 :  4)  :  "Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  Moses:  'Behold,  I  will  cause  to  rain  bread 
from  heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out 
and  gather  a  day's  portion  every  day9  .  .  .  ."  The 
ninth  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  (Shemoneh 
Esreh  )is  also  reminiscent  of  this:  "Satisfy  the 
world  and  its  fulness  with  Thy  goodness.  And  give 
plenty  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  through  the 
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richness  of  the  gifts  of  Thy  hands."  And  this 
prayer,  according  to  Dr.  Oesterley,  belongs  to 
pre-Christian  times. 

"Forgive  Us " 


It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  determine  just  what  it 
is  that  is  to  be  forgiven.  According  to  Matthew, 
it  is  our  debts  that  are  to  be  forgiven  even  as  the 
worshipper  forgives  his  debtors.  According  to 
Luke,  it  is  our  sins  that  are  to  be  forgiven  as  we 
forgive  the  sins  of  others.  Now,  there  is  some 
difference  between  a  debt  and  a  sin.  But  assum- 
ing that  sin  is  what  is  intended  by  both  versions, 
then  when  we  turn  to  the  pre-Christian  Shemoneh 
Esreh  (Eighteen  Benedictions)  of  the  Jewish  lit- 
urgy we  find  a  moving  petition  for  forgiveness : 

"Forgive  us,  0  our  Father,  for  we  have  sin- 
ned ;  pardon  us,  0  our  King,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed; for  Thou  dost  pardon  and  forgive. 
Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  art  gracious,  and 
dost  abundantly  forgive." 

And  amongst  the  numerous  requests  for  forgive- 
ness voiced  on  Rosh  Hashanah  (New  Year's  Day) 
we  find  these: 

"Our  Father,  our  King,  forgive  and  pardon 

all  our  iniquities." 
"Our  Father,  our  King,  blot  out,  and  cause 

our  transgressions  and  sins  to  pass  away 

from  before  Thine  eyes." 

And  as  to  the  second  clause  in  this  petition  of  the 
"Lord's  Prayer",  viz.,  "as  we  also  have  forgiven 
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our  debtors"  is  it  not  reminiscent  of  the  popular 
and  earlier  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirah 
(Ecclesiasticus)  where  the  counsel  is:  "Forgive 
thy  neighbor  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  thee  and 
then  thy  sins  shall  be  pardoned  when  thou  pray- 
est"   (28:  2). 

"Bring  us  not  into  Temptation" 

For  this  we  have  an  exact  equivalent  in  one  of 
the  pre-Christian  prayers  in  the  old  prayer-book. 
It  reads : 

"0  lead  us  not  into  the  power  of  sin,  or  of 
transgression  or  iniquity,  or  of  temptation,  or 
of  scorn ;  let  not  the  evil  inclination  have  sway 


over  us." 


"Deliver  us  from  EviV 


This  petition  is  not  found  in  the  Luke  version. 
But,  again  we  find  in  the  old  prayer-book  this 
petition's  counterpart.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"May  it  be  Thy  will,  0  Lord  my  God  and 
God  of  my  fathers,  to  deliver  me  this  day,  and 
every  day,  from  arrogant  men  and  from  arro- 
gance, from  a  bad  man,  from  a  bad  companion, 
and  from  a  bad  neighbor,  and  from  any  mishap, 
and  from  the  adversary  that  destroyeth." 

The  ancients  when  they  spoke  of  "evil"  had  in 
mind  all  of  these  various  types  of  "evil  ones." 
Strack  points  out  that  in  addition  to  the  scoffer, 
the  bad  man,  an  evil  encounter,  the  evil  inclina- 
tion, the  evil  neighbor  or  companion,  satan,  later 
someone  even  added — to  make  assurance  doubly 
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sure — the  phrase  "and  from  all  evils/'  So  that 
these  various  categories  of  "evil"  being  well 
known,  it  is  unthinkable,  says  Strack,  that  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  were  unaware  of  them  or  did  not 
share  them. 

The  Doxology 

The  Doxology,  which  according  to  the  mar- 
ginal notes  of  the  King  James  version  was  found 
"in  many  ancient  versions",  and  which  is  used  by 
many  people  today  is  taken  bodily  from  the  first 
Book  of  Chronicles  (29:  11)  where  we  read  it  as 
follows : 

"Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in 
the  earth  is  Thine;  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  0 
Lord,  and  Thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all." 

May  I  say,  that  I  consider  this  prayer  beautiful 
in  form,  simple  and  dignified  in  utterance.  But 
I  submit  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  "The 
Lord's  Prayer"  is  a  Jew's  prayer,  taken,  if  not 
altogether  verbatim,  certainly  in  spirit,  in  thought, 
in  background  from  the  life,  the  prayers,  the  soul 
of  Jewry.  Some  years  ago  this  prayer  was  re- 
constructed by  a  learned  Jew  on  the  basis  of  its 
Jewish  originals.    Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven.  Hallowed 
be  Thine  exalted  Name  in  the  world  which  Thou 
didst  create  according  to  Thy  will.  May  Thy 
Kingdom  and  Thy  lordship  come  speedily,  and 
be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  that  Thy 
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Name  may  be  praised  in  all  eternity.  May  Thy 
will  be  done  in  Heaven,  and  also  on  earth  give 
tranquillity  of  spirit  to  those  that  fear  Thee, 
yet  in  all  things  do  what  seemeth  good  to  Thee. 
Let  us  enjoy  the  bread  daily  apportioned  to  us. 
Forgive  us,  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned; 
forgive  also  all  who  have  done  us  injury;  even 
as  we  also  forgive  all.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  keep  us  far  from  all  evil.  For 
Thine  is  the  greatness  and  the  power  and  the 
dominion,  the  victory  and  the  majesty,  yea  all 
in  Heaven  and  on  earth.  Thine  is  the  Kingdom, 
and  Thou  art  Lord  of  all  beings  for  ever. 
Amen." 

Every  one  of  these  words  and  phrases  is  a  direct 
quotation  from  a  Jewish  source! 

I  grant  that  the  form  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  this  prayer  is  original,  but  then,  as 
Strack  points  out,  (Kommentar  II,  p.  186),  pri- 
vate prayer,  as  distinguished  from  the  officially 
established,  fixed,  and  authorized  Eighteen  Bene- 
dictions, was  not  uncommon  in  Jesus'  day,  and 
this,  he  says,  explains  the  request  of  the  disciple: 
"Lord,  teach  us  to  pray",  to  which  request  the 
prayer  we  are  discussing  was  the  answer. 

And  there  is  another  very  significant  fact  that 
I  wish  to  stress.  It  is  this:  Most  of  the  sources 
from  which  this  prayer  is  culled  are  Pharisaic 
sources,  are  expressions  of  the  religion  and  wor- 
ship and  aspirations  of  those  same  Pharisees,  who 
were  generically  condemned  as  "whited  sepul- 
chres, vipers,  hypocrites"  etc.,  by  the  very  ones 
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whom  they  nourished  spiritually.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Pharisaic  sources  are  used  liber- 
ally and  constantly.  For  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Jesus  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  reared  in  their 
midst,  worshipping  in  their  synagogues,  associat- 
ing with  them,  living  with  them.  What  he  knew 
was  Pharisaic ;  what  he  taught  was  Pharisaism. 

I  speak  of  this  because  perennially  we  hear 
the  claim  that  Christianity  brought  spirituality 
into  religion,  and  that  Judaism  was  and  is  devoid 
of  it;  that  Christianity  brought  soulfulness  and 
tenderness  into  religion,  whilst  Judaism  was  cold, 
legalistic,  formal  and  unattractive.  I  took  this 
prayer,  a  religious  gem,  as  but  one  instance  of  the 
insubstantiality  of  Christendom's  claim.  If  this 
prayer,  beautiful,  soulful,  spiritual,  dignified,  is 
all  Jewish,  how  substantial  is  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  a  monopoly  of  higher  and  truer  reli- 
gious values? 

I  am  happy  that  the  Church  has  this  prayer. 
That  this  prayer  is  of  Jewish  origin  gives  me 
much  pleasure,  and  that  not  at  all,  or  to  speak 
truly,  not  only  for  polemical  or  apologetic  reasons. 
I  rejoice  in  this  fact  largely  because  this  prayer 
through  its  wide  use  in  the  world,  the  inspiration 
it  brought  to  countless  generations,  the  inspira- 
tion it  brings  to  untold  millions  today,  represents 
not  only  a  Jew's  answer  to  the  plea  "Teach  us  to 
pray  !",  but  is  the  answer  of  the  Jew,  who  through 
his  Bible  and  his  Apocrypha,  his  Mishnah  and  his 
Midrash,  his  history  and  his  example  teaches  the 
world  how  to  pray,  how  to  aspire,  and  how  to 
praise  Him  who  endowed  Israel  to  be  His  witness 
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and  His  missionary.  In  the  Pater-noster  I  see  an 
additional  evidence  of  Israel's  blessed  influence  in 
the  world,  a  token  of  Israel's  mission  in  fulfill- 
ment. And,  after  all,  le'kach  notzamu,  that  is 
our  destiny  and  our  task! 
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Scries  II  No.  3 

IS  THE  GOD  OF  THE 

"OLD  TESTAMENT" 

A  GOD  OF  VENGEANCE? 

A  Discourse  by 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


HE  other  day  I  had  a  rather  unique  exper- 
ience. It  was  my  unique  privilege  to  be 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Council  for  the  examination  of  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister  prior  to  his  installation  as  the 
pastor  of  a  large  and  influential  church.  It  is 
customary  at  such  sessions  for  the  candidate  or 
pastor-elect  to  make  a  statement  of  his  religious 
experience  and  beliefs.  At  this  gathering  the 
pastor-elect,  a  fine,  liberal-minded,  broad-gauged 
man,  in  recounting  his  religious  experiences  and 
growth  confessed  that  up  to  the  time  that  he 
studied  the  Old  Testament  critically  and  scientifi- 
cally, that  until  he  learned  to  understand  the 
Jew's  Bible,  he  abhorred  the  book,  and  was  revolt- 
ed by  its  brutal  concepts  and  gross  ideas.  (Need- 
less to  say,  that  now  he  knows  and  treasures  the 
Book  for  the  great  religious  document  that  it  is.) 
As  I  heard  this  confession  I  recalled  that  some- 
where in  my  files  I  had  a  clipping  fromf  an  issue 
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of  the  New  York  Times,  in  November,  1925,  quot- 
ing a  Professor  of  the  General  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  New  York,  who  in  the  course  of 
a  sermon  in  the  Church  of  Saint  M&rk's-in-the- 
Bouwerie  compared  "the  old  God  of  vengeance" 
with  "the  new  God  of  love."  He  pointed  out  that 
"the  Old  Testament  God  is  an  arbitrary,  static 
judge,  a  God  of  vengeance,  awful  and  remote,  a 
bar  rather  than  an  incentive  to  religion  today", 
and  concluded  with  the  question  "Why  not  scrap 
it  (i.  e.,  the  Old  Testament)  altogether?" 

The  other  day  my  attention  was  called  to  a  new 
book  by  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  entitled  "The  Right 
to  be  Happy"  Now,  Mrs.  Russell,  like  her  dis- 
tinguished husband,  is  a  person  of  considerable 
independence  of  spirit  and  fearlessness  of  thought. 
She  is  not  a  religious  person,  and  is  representative 
of  the  newer  type  of  woman  who  disregards 
conventional  thought  and  traditional  beliefs.  One 
might  expect  that  ancient  errors  would  not  be 
believed  by  her  and  her  like.  But  such  is  the  per- 
sistence of  error  that  even  those  who  seek  to  be 
fair  sometimes  are  guilty  of  slander  through 
ignorance  and  lack  of  fair  understanding.  For 
Mrs.  Russell,  too,  says  that  the  Jews'  "warrior 
god,  as  anyone  who  reads  the  Old  Testament  must 
know,  delights  in  the  wholesale  killing  of  men, 
women,  children,  flocks  and  herds."  Then  after 
paying  her  respects  to  the  New  Testament  which 
would  not  thrill  the  Christian,  she  informs  us  that 
"through  the  Old  Testament  we  are  encouraged  to 
set  free  the  instincts  of  hatred,  cruelty  and  de- 
struction." 
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And  so  one  can  go  through  the  literature  of 
Christendom  and  find  throughout  a  never-failing 
refrain:  The  Old  Testament  God  is  a  God  of 
vengeance  and  hate,  the  New  Testament  God  is  a 
God  of  love. 

It  has  been  said  by  someone :  "Long  is  the  life 
of  a  lie."  And  truly,  the  longevity  of  untruth  is 
amazing,  as  the  persistence  of  error  is  often  dis- 
heartening. People  seem  to  believe  what  they 
wish  to  believe,  and  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  people  cannot  grasp 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  being  as  "the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament"?  There  is  no  single  con- 
cept of  God  in  our  Bible.  There  are  several  God 
concepts  there.  Some  are  higher,  some  are  lower 
in  the  scale  of  religious  development.  The  Bible 
(and  I  have  in  mind  only  what  is  wrongly  called 
"the  Old  Testament" ;  the  so-called  "New  Testa- 
ment" is  not  part  of  our  Bible) — the  Bible,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  just  one  book.  The  Bible 
though  usually  bound  in  one  volume  is  in  truth 
a  literature  composed  of  some  thirty-nine  books! 
In  point  of  time  of  composition  and  compilation 
it  covers  a  period  that  is  longer  than  one  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  restricted  to  one  type  of  litera- 
ture but  contains  many  types.  We  find  there 
history  and  folk-lore,  poetry  and  philosophy,  fic- 
tion and  drama  and  legislation,  and  all  of  it  is 
tinged  with  a  God  idea  and  a  religious  motif.  But 
a  God  idea  is  not  the  God  idea  of  a  millenium. 
The  ancient  Israelites  and  Jews  were  a  God- 
seeking  people,  and  their  God  idea  was  constantly 
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deepened  and  purified  as  they  grew  richer  in  ex- 
perience and  maturer  in  their  thinking.  They 
were  not,  religiously,  a  static,  an  arrested  people. 
Their  God  idea  grew  and  developed  as  the  people 
developed  and  as  their  literature  grew. 

And  thus  we  find  very  primitive  ideas  incor- 
porated in  the  Bible,  and  we  find  also  profoundly 
spiritual  and  nobly  uplifting  concepts  there.  We 
find  the  simple  concepts  of  the  childhood  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  also  the  mature  judgment  of  a  spiritually 
transformed  people.  We  find  the  primitive  law 
of  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth",  the 
law  of  an  unorganized  group,  the  law  of  the  wan- 
dering Bedouin,  the  law  of  our  own  American 
frontier  before  the  establishment  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  we  find  also  the  injunction  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  I  am  the  Lord." 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  ideas, 
and  a  tremendous  moral,  religious  development  is 
represented  by  that  difference. 

Of  course  there  are  primitive  concepts  in  the 
Bible.  The  God  idea  reflected  in  the  Eden  story, 
of  a  God  who  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day ;  the  God  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge ;  the 
God  of  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  fearful  lest 
the  children  of  men  will  build  a  tower  tall  enough 
to  reach  into  heaven  and  threaten  to  dispossess 
Him ;  such  God  ideas  are  not  reflecting  the  God  of 
the  Bible!  And  it  is  a  mark  of  primitive  igno- 
rance or  of  primitive  wickedness  to  say  that  such 
is  the  God  idea  of  the  "Old  Testament" ! 

Of  course  one  finds  lower  concepts  of  God  in 
the  Bible !     The  Song  of  Moses  describing  God  as 
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a  "Man  of  war",  the  injunction  utterly  to  destroy 
Amalek,  the  visitation  of  the  plagues  upon  the 
Egyptians  whilst  Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened  by 
God,  the  Song  of  Deborah  exulting  over  an  act  of 
dastardly  treachery  and  the  cruel  gloating  over 
the  bereavement  of  Sisera's  mother — these  are 
not — to  us — edifying  notions.  But  these  all  mark 
stages  in  a  moral  ascent,  they  are  the  evidences  of 
a  people's  groping  for  reality.  The  story  of 
Isaac  being  placed  upon  the  altar  by  Abraham  to 
be  sacrificed — is  a  gruesome  tale  viewed  unintel- 
ligently.  The  same  story  viewed  historically  be- 
comes a  graphic  testimony  to  a  point  of  transition 
in  religious  history.  Theretofore  human  sacrifi- 
ces were  tolerated.  Thenceforth  human  sacrifi- 
ces are  no  more.  Is  this  account  evidence  of  a 
God  of  cruelty  and  blood,  or  is  it  the  story  of  a 
new  God  idea  being  born,  a  higher  and  truer  and 
clearer  idea? 

And  so  right  through  the  Bible,  you  find  evi- 
dences of  a  lower  God  concept,  to  be  sure,  but  you 
see  even  more  clearly — if  your  eyes  are  clear  and 
your  mind  is  not  closed — another  God  idea  emerg- 
ing, and  still  another,  and  another.  Does  it  say 
that  "I,  the  Lord  your  God  am  a  jealous  God  visit- 
ing the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"?  Well, 
then,  it  also  says :  "The  Lord,  the  Lord,  God,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth;  keeping  mercy  unto  the 
thousandth  generation,  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin."  Does  the  prophet  pro- 
claim "the  day  of  the  Lord",  a  terrible  day  of 
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judgment?  Well,  then,  another  prophet  says: 
"In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a 
moment ;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have 
compassion  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeem- 
er. ..  .  For  the  mountains  may  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed;  but  My  kindness  shall  not  de- 
part from  thee  .  .  .  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  com- 
passion on  thee." 

Is  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  a  dreadfully 
vindictive  God  when  the  inspired  seer  perceives 
Him  in  this  wise:  "I  am  the  Lord  who  exercise 
mercy,  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth;  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord"  ?  Does 
the  psalmist  know  a  vengeful  tyrant  when  he 
sings  of  the  Lord  who  "is  gracious  and  full  of 
compassion,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  mercy", 
of  the  Lord  who  "is  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works"  ?  Is  it  a  vengeful 
God  who  is  conceived  by  the  singer  who  chanted 
"The  mercy  of  God  endureth  continually",  or  "By 
day  the  Lord  will  command  His  loving-kindness, 
and  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be  with  me"  ?  And 
if  Mary,  the  Magdalene,  be  an  example  of  divine 
and  human  forgiveness  of  which  the  Church 
makes  so  much,  is  it  not  to  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  book  of  the  prophet  Hosea  is  the  narra- 
tive of  a  transcending  and  transforming  human 
love  and  forgiveness  which  but  symbolize  and 
reflect  God's  forgiveness  of  and  love  for  His  erring 
children?  Is  not  the  story  of  Jonah,  sent  to  pro- 
nounce the  doom  of  a  people,  of  the  people  repent- 
ant and  forgiven,  of  the  irate  prophet  whose  pride 
was  hurt,  of  the  lesson  of  divine  love  for  and  pity 
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on  even  "Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are 
more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand,  and  also  much  cattle?",  is  not  this  story  of 
matchless  significance  revealing  a  God  idea  which 
countless  clergymen  and  laymen  in  modern  times 
have  not  yet  acquired  ? 

Men  and  women,  I  submit  to  you,  is  it  the 
part  of  fairness  to  take  the  primitive  concepts 
of  our  Bible  out  of  their  historical  settings  and 
context  and  to  proclaim,  shamelessly  and  unblush- 
ingly,  "Behold,  the  God  idea  of  the  Jew,  the  God 
idea  of  the  Old  Testament !"  and  then  to  proceed 
to  emphasize  quotations  out  of  the  same  Jewish 
Bible  as  non-Jewish,  as  a  new  revelation,  as  a 
new  testament? 

Would  it  be  so  tactless,  after  all — I  wonder ! — 
to  suggest  that  two  parties  can  play  at  this  sort 
of  a  game  if  the  second  party  were  willing  and 
minded  to  stoop  to  such  un worthiness  ?  Here  is 
the  New  Testament  open  before  me.  I  turn  to 
Matthew  10:  34  and  find  Jesus  saying:  "Think 
not  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  I  turn  the  pages  and 
stop  at  Luke  12 :  49  and  I  read  again  that  Jesus 
proclaims  "I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  earth."  I 
turn  over  the  leaf  in  the  same  gospel  {Luke 
14:  26)  and  I  read  that  Jesus  said:  "If  any  man 
come  unto  me  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disci- 
ple."   Now,  if  we  were  to  do  as  has  been  done 
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and  is  being  done  unto  us,  we  might  give  an  ex- 
egesis or  an  explanation  which  may  not  represent 
Christian  teaching  in  the  fairest  and  most  pleas- 
ing aspect.  We  Jews,  especially,  could  do  it  if  we 
would  stoop  to  it — seeing  that  we  might  point  to 
some  ghastly  wounds  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 
sword  of  Christendom,  and  that  we  can  tell  of 
some  dreadful  conflagrations  caused  in  our  midst 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  diabolic  hordes  com- 
posed of  nominal  disciples  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  love,  who  ripped  Jewish  women  with 
child  in  twain,  and  decapitated  our  infants,  and 
violated  our  women,  and  butchered  our  aged,  and 
murdered  our  youth!  The  verdict  of  acquittal 
brought  in  by  the  French  jury  in  the  case  of  Sho- 
lom  Schwartzbard  this  week  was  a  vindication  of 
Schwartzbard,  but  no  less  was  it  a  verdict  of 
guilty  brought  in  against  Petlura  and  his  hordes, 
not  only,  but  against  that  civilization  founded  on 
love  and  professing  love  but  which  tolerated  with- 
out protest  the  Ukrainian  outrages  of  1919-1920 ! 
And  so  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  people,  that  it  is 
true  that  we  find  in  our  Bible  recorded  some 
primitive  concepts  of  God.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  and  I  want  to  remind  others  who  ought  to 
know  that  in  our  Bible  we  find  also  a  later  and  a 
higher  and  truer  concept.  There  are  early  pass- 
ages that  breathe  hate,  and  there  are  glorious 
passages  of  good-will.  There  are  evidences  of 
sternness,  but  there  is  also  a  revelation  of  dignified 
meekness  and  tenderness.  Above  all,  there  emer- 
ges from  the  pages  of  our  Bible  a  concept  of 
Holiness,  which  is  not  only  finely  theological,  but 
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which  in  its  emphasis  upon  Justice  and  Love  and 
Humility  and  Righteousness  is  compellingly  ethi- 
cal. 

I  say  this  also  to  you.  There  is  enough  hypoc- 
risy in  the  world  today,  alas !  Let  not  the  Church 
or  the  Synagogue  add  to  the  world's  burden  by 
being  "righteous  over  much",  by  a  holier-than- 
thou  attitude.  Sanctimoniousness  and  arrogance 
are  twin  sisters  and  they  bring  neither  light  nor 
peace.  Let  them  be  banished  from  civilized  so- 
ciety and  religious  fellowships !  The  "Old  Testa- 
ment" injunctions  to  "Do  Justice",  to  "Love 
Mercy",  apply  to  all  men,  and  "to  walk  humbly 
with  God"  means  not  only  the  possession  of  a 
reverent  mien,  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
God  in  His  ethical  greatness  is  neither  a  Christian 
nor  a  Jewish  monopoly ! 

Let  this  falsehood  mongering  stop,  then !  Let 
this  persistent  misrepresentation  end !  The  better 
day  of  good-will  and  understanding  and  true  fel- 
lowship cannot  come  and  will  not  come  until  un- 
truth and  misrepresentation  do  stop! 
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MEANWHILE—  " 


A  Sermon  by 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


HERE  is  something  about  the  twilight 
hour — when  and  if  we  pause  to  notice 
it- — that  to  the  sensitive  heart  and  mind 
is  gripping.  There  is  a  compulsion  about  it  that 
frequently  is  overwhelming.  It  is  an  hour  that 
compels  thought  and  contemplation.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  retrospective  mood  which  possesses  us 
then.  But  it  also  is  prospective.  We  turn  our 
gaze  then  backwards  and  inwards,  not  only;  we 
also  attempt  to  peer  into  the  future,  to  project 
ourselves  into  that  which  is  yet  to  be.  It  is  a 
wholesome  hour — the  twilight  hour.  It  is  moody 
— yet  is  it  refreshing  and  there  is  nothing  morbid 
about  it. 

This  is  true  of  the  twilight  of  a  day.  It  is 
even  truer  when  we  think  of  the  twilight  of  a 
year.  And  are  you  not  conscious  of  healing  and 
strength  flowing  into  our  beings,  filling  us  to  the 
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point  of  awe  and  even  ecstasy  when  we,  here, 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  gather  in  the 
gloaming,  as  Jews,  even  as  millions  of  our  breth- 
ren all  over  the  world  do,  to  speed  a  year  that  is 
gone,  and  hopefully,  reverently,  in  trembling  awe 
bid  welcome  to  a  new  year  amidst  a  multitude  of 
our  worshipping  brothers  and  sisters?  I  say 
there  are  healing  and  strength  infusing  and  trans- 
fusing our  beings  in  this  awareness  of  our  fellow- 
ship in  this  world  communion.  We  do  feel  the 
twilight  moodiness.  We  do  think  introspectively. 
We  do  take  stock  of  the  flown  days  and  months. 
We  do  appraise  ourselves  again.  We  do  attempt 
to  get  our  bearings — as  individuals  and  as  Jews. 

And  as  we  do  so — if  we  be  fair  in  our  judg- 
ment and  retain  a  right  perspective,  we  must  be 
conscious  of  joys  and  happiness  that  were  ours; 
we  must  be  aware  of  privileges  and  opportunities 
that  were  ours;  we  needs  must  think  gratefully 
of  the  countless  blessings  you  and  I  have  known 
individually.  And  so,  too,  must  we  as  a  people, 
as  Jews,  recall  the  group  experiences  that  were 
ours,  the  joys  that  were  ours  as  a  people,  the 
blessings  that  were  ours — and  out  of  grateful 
hearts  and  reverent  souls  we  needs  must  speak 
the  immemorial  rubric :  "Praised  be  He  who  pre- 
served and  sustained  us,  and  permitted  us  to  cele- 
brate this  solemn  occasion." 

But  if  we  have  known  joys — have  we  not  also 
known  sorrows?  If  we  have  known  blessings- 
were  not  trials  and  disappointments,  heartaches 
and  disillusionments  ours  as  well?     And  as  we 
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think  of  these  in  this  brooding  hour — wounds  that 
seemed  closed  are  reopened;  and  pains  that  were 
dull  are  sharpened.  Memory  parades  pangs  al- 
most forgotten  and  musters  aching  voids  that 
seemed  to  have  been  retired  into  forgetfulness. 

They  pain  and  ache  to  be  sure — but  there  is 
satisfaction  even  then — as  dear  ones  gone  become 
alive  again,  and  hopes  crushed  stir  anew  and  as 
with  these  lives  which  memory  resurrects  and 
these  hopes  revived,  we  hold  a  rendezvous.  There 
is  healing  in  this.  And  new  strength  is  born  to 
face  the  dawn  and  resolutions  are  made  firm  to  be 
worthy  of  the  dawn  by  remaining  faithful  to  the 
noble  challenge  offered  us  by  them  whom  we 
thought  dead — but  who  live,  who  live  in  us  and 
through  us,  by  remaining  faithful  to  the  challenge 
offered  by  hopes  revived  and  ideals  reborn. 

And  we  need  this  healing  and  this  strength. 
We  need  them  as  individuals  and  we  need  them 
as  a  congregation,  and  we  need  them  as  the  house- 
hold of  Israel.  For  amidst  all  the  personal  bless- 
ings we  sometimes  forget  the  social  responsibili- 
ties, and  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments we  recede  into  ourselves  and  by  mag- 
nifying our  individual  trials  we  contract  and 
minimize  our  world  and  constrict  our  lives. 

For  it  is  my  earnest  belief  and  my  firm  con- 
viction that  it  is  only  supreme  egotism  and  exult- 
ting  selfishness  that  take  joys  and  sorrows 
without  having  either  or  both  consecrated  and 
sublimated — refined,  if  you  please — by  a  sweeping 
social  or  if  you  will,  religious  idealism.     Selfish 
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joy  is  unhallowed  joy,  and  selfish  grief  or  moping 
is  a  desecration.  The  joy  that  makes  others 
h&PPy>  and  the  trials  and  griefs  which  by  our 
strength  in  meeting  and  silent  courage  in  endur- 
ing become  sources  of  strength  to  others  who 
tread  the  path  we  trod — these  come  in  conse- 
quence of  our  possessing  a  view  that  transcends 
self  and  rises  above  us,  they  come  as  a  result  of 
ideals  intimately  possessed  and  earnestly  applied 
and  selflessly  and  modestly  shared  with  others. 

And  so  this  twilight  hour,  for  all  its  quiet  and 
mellowness,  is  a  challenging  hour.  It  offers,  to 
me  and  to  you,  a  rousing,  a  stirring  challenge. 
I  accept  it  and  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 

What  is  the  challenge? 

I  believe  it  is  this — if  anything.  It  is  a  ring- 
ing challenge  to  active  rather  than  passive  loyalty. 
I  believe  it  is  compelling  summons  for  us  to  begin 
to  take  our  lives  seriously  and  to  evaluate  our 
modes.  I  believe  it  is  an  imperious  call  to  square 
our  lives  by  our  deeds,  and  our  deeds  by  our  ideals. 
And  it  urges  us — above  all — to  an  honest  estimate 
of  our  professions. 

Now,  I  know,  that  some  of  you  will  say  or 
might  say — We  believe  in  God.  We  believe  in 
virtue.  We  subscribe  to  the  ideal  of  loyalty — all 
loyalty — to  God,  to  society,  to  home,  to  com- 
munity, and  some  might  even  include  loyalty 
to  self.  We  believe  in  Justice.  We  accept  the 
ideal  of  Righteousness  as  a  standard  of  conduct  in 
all  relationships.  We  believe  in  loving  mercy.  We 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  walking  humbly  with 
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God  and  with  men — and  so  on,  and  on,  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  catalog  of  ideals  to  which  we, 
as  Jews,  subscribe,  which  as  individuals  we  accept 
and  profess  and  affirm.  But — and  here  is  the 
challenge — kind  sirs  and  ladies,  methinks  some 
evidence  of  practice  would  be  a  tremendous  testi- 
mony to  the  validity  of  our  ideals. 

H.  G.  Wells — novelist,  philosopher,  historian, 
has  just  issued  a  new  novel.  He  calls  it  "Mean- 
while." His  theme  is  practically  the  same  one  he 
has  preached  for  a  score  of  years.  It  is  the  theme 
of  a  civilized  age  somewhere  in  the  dawning.  But 
the  master  sets  his  old  jewel  in  a  new  setting  and 
there  is  a  new  glow  and  sparkle  to  his  thesis.  He 
points  out  that  we  accept  fine  slogans,  and  profess 
faith  in  great  ideals,  and  subscribe  to  the  preach- 
ments of  mankind's  prophets,  but  he  asks,  do  we 
translate  these  into  facts,  into  deeds,  into  lives? 
And  the  answer  is  an  emphatic — No!  No!  He 
points  out  what  he  calls  "the  immense  inattentions 
of  mankind";  he  speaks  of  our  "subconscious 
evasions  and  avoidances";  he  observes  "our 
alacrity  for  distractions";  he  notes  "the  disposi- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  apprehend,  to  assent 
and  then  to  disregard,  to  understand  and  yet  flag 
and  fail,  before  the  bare  thought  of  a  translation 
into  action" ;  he  points  out  with  unerring  keenness 
our  proneness  to  "try  to  catch  every  epidemic 
of  error  for  fear  of  singularity"  and  he  calls  these 
traits  "meanwhiling."  The  adverb  become  a 
verb.  Says  one  of  his  characters:  "I  perceive  I 
have  been  meanwhiling  all  my  life.  Meanwhil- 
ing— have  I  been  living?    No,  I  have  been  mean- 
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whiling  my  time."  The  adverb  becomes  also  a 
noun  under  Wells'  magic  touch,  and  "meanwhile" 
comes  to  mean  "the  void  between  the  facts  of  to- 
day and  the  dreams  of  tomorrow." 

Now,  men  and  women,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the 
challenging  question  quoted  a  moment  ago.  Are 
we  as  individuals  living,  indeed,  or  are  we  mean- 
whiling?  Are  we  as  Jews,  endowed  as  we  are 
with  a  tremendous  heritage  of  spiritual  values, 
of  ideals,  of  hopes  and  dreams,  are  we  living  our 
heritage,  are  we  preserving  it,  or  are  we  mean- 
whiling,  embalming  our  ideals  unto  the  end  of 
days — "morgen,  morgen,  nur  nicht  heute"?  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  tonight :  Is  Justice  practiced  by 
us  individually  or  is  it,  for  all  we  care,  one  of 
"the  immense  inattentions  of  mankind"?  Are 
fairness  and  mercy  and  generosity  part  of  our 
individual  practice,  or  are  these  some  of  "the 
evasions  and  avoidances"  at  which  Wells  hints? 
Are  reverence  and  purity,  religious  education  and 
soul  expansion  our  practices,  or  are  they  by  their 
absence  some  of  the  evidences  of  our  "alacrity  for 
distractions"?  Are  we  loyal  to  Jewish  life  and 
values,  are  we  eager  to  be  true  and  devoted  to 
them,  are  we  ready  to — and  do  we — sacrifice  for 
our  Jewishness,  for  our  Jewish  convictions,  or  are 
there  some  amongst  us  who  are  so  eager  to  escape 
Jewish  responsibility  and  Jewish  duty  as  to  be 
eager  to  "catch  every  epidemic  of  error  for  fear  of 
singularity"  ? 

Dreams  are  the  stuff  of  which  progress  is 
woven,  and  hopes  are  the  realities  of  the  morrow. 
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Are  some  of  us  so  steeped  in  the  crass  and  gross 
preoccupations  of  today  as  to  disown  the  dream 
and  to  sacrifice  hope  upon  the  altar  of  coin  and 
comfort  and  covetousness  ?  Indeed,  are  there  not 
some  amongst  us  who  not  only  have  stopped  to 
dream,  but  who  have  forgotten  that  they  ever 
dreamed  ? 

You  see,  my  dear  people,  I  am  coming  closer 
to  some  of  our  pet  vices  and  sins.  I  can  catalog 
them  for  you  if  you  will  it.  But  there  is  no  real 
need  for  that.  You  are  imaginative  people.  Do 
not  throttle  your  imagination !  Give  it  free  play ! 
Remove  the  pressure  of  daily  routine  and  when 
you  are  tempted  to  fall  away  from  the  path  which 
your  own  conscience  labels  "Duty" — say  to  your- 
self: 

"I  shall  be  generous  when  I  amass  a  fortune — 
but  meanwhile — " 

"I  shall  give  my  children  a  Jewish  education 
when  they  are  older — but  meanwhili 


"I  shall  be  just  to  my  employes  and  pay  them  a 
living  wage  some  day — but  meanwhile — " 

"I  shall  repair  to  the  House  of  God  regularly 
when  I  retire  from  business — but  mean- 
while—" 

"I  shall  give  my  children  my  comradeship  and 
attention  when  I  have  more  time— but 
meanwhile — " 
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T  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
Jewish  experience  some  day — but  mean- 
while—" 

I  shall  demonstrate  my  sense  of  obligation  to 
my  community,  to  my  people,  to  my  God 
sometime — but  meanwhile — " 

I  shall — as  a  loyal  Jew,  either  close  my  place 
of  business  or  absent  myself  from  business 
on  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur,  some 
day — but  meanwhile — " 


Just  say  these  things  to  yourself  —  speak 
them  out  loudly  so  your  owns  ears  can  hear  what 
your  mouth  says,  and  let  a  sense  of  honesty  and 
a  sense  of  humor  season  your  speech,  and  you  will 
realize  your  guilt  as  one  who  apprehends  the  truth, 
gives  his  assent  to  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
regard it;  you  will  realize  your  guilt  as  one  who 
understands  his  duty  and  responsibility  and  yet 
flags  and  fails  before  the  bare  thought  of  a  trans- 
lation into  action,  your  guilt  as  a  meanwhiler, 
your  guilt  of  living  provisionally,  your  guilt  of 
needless,  cowardly  compromise! 

And  when  you  shall  have  probed  yourself  and 
become  aware  of  the  challenge  which  this  twilight 
hour  of  the  year,  this  Rosh  Hashanah  offers  to 
you,  God  grant  that  you  summon  your  strength 
to  accept  and  meet  the  challenge.  You  will  then 
speak  the  old  Hebrew  blessing  on  Rosh  Hashanah 
"Let  the  old  year  with  all  its  evils  and  blights 
and  curses  be  gone;  let  the  year  now  beginning 
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bring  blessings  untold,  virtue  abundant,  life  con- 
secrated— in  its  days."  And  as  you  speak  the 
blessing,  resolve  highly  and  truly  to  cause  the 
blessings  to  come,  to  cause  virtues  to  abound,  to 
cause  life  to  throb  in  its  fullness,  and  you  will 
cease  to  be  Meanwhilers,  postponers,  provisional 
livers,  you  will  become  the  minute  men  of  Israel, 
the  sentinels  of  civilization,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Lord ! 

Amen! 
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HOW  I  THINK  OF  GOD 

A  Sermon  by 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


[ERHAPS  you  recall  that  beautiful  incident 
in  the  life  of  Moses  when  he  asked  God  to 
permit  Himself  to  be  seen.  Moses  was 
informed  that  no  man  living  ever  saw  or  could 
see  God.  But,  so  he  was  told,  if  he  (Moses) 
placed  himself  upon  the  mount  of  revelation  in  a 
crag  God  would  pass  before  him.  To  be  sure, 
even  then,  he  would  not  see  God  face  to  face ;  only 
after  Deity  shall  have  passed  would  Moses  see  the 
rear  of  God's  glory.  The  entire  glory  of  God  he 
could  not  see. 

This  incident  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
literally.  But  it  does  point  to  a  great  truth  which 
all  human  experience  verifies.  It  is  that  God 
exists  as  an  objective,  "indestructible  certitude", 
but  that  to  comprehend  Him  in  His  entirety,  to 
grasp  Him  and  all  His  characteristics  intellect- 
ually and  fully,  to  understand  all  that  God  is,  to 
know  Him  fully — is  something  which  the  human 
mind  is  not  as  yet  equipped  to  do.     This  incident 
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in  Moses'  life  points  allegorically  to  the  truth  of 
the  observation  made  by  the  great  Maimonides — 
the  peerless  thinker  of  medieval  Jewry,  that  no 
man  can  define  God  accurately,  and  foreshadows 
the  opinion  of  the  thinking  and  honest  seekers 
after  God  today,  that  God  is  not  a  Being  to  be 
defined  and  described  and  analyzed,  but  a  fact 
to  be  experienced. 

Now,  this  is  my  approach  in  my  search  after 
God.  I  believe  God  is.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  am  as  certain  of  His  existence  as  I  am  of  my 
own  existence.  I  have  evidence  of  His  being 
which  is  satisfactory  to  me.  I  have  no  proof  to 
offer  that  will  convince  him!  who  wills  not  to 
believe.  But  since  all  my  life  is  based  on  faith, 
since  every  act  in  life  is  founded  on  faith,  then,  I 
feel,  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God.  When 
science  or  philosophy  or  psychology  shall  have  in- 
disputable proof  that  God  is  not,  then  shall  I 
question.  But  until  they  can  disprove,  until  they 
can  demonstrate  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
the  non-existence  of  God,  until  then  do  I  remain 
firm  and  strong  in  my  hope  and  trust  and  faith. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  this  morning  to  dis- 
course on  the  "why"  of  my  belief  in  God.  Rather 
is  it  my  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  believe  concerning 
God,  how  I  apprehend  Him,  how  I  think  of  Him, 
how  I  conceive  Him.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
thought,  however,  now,  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
I  ask  you  to  bear  it  in  mind  as  I  speak.  It  is,  that 
I  am  telling  you  how  I  think  of  God  today,  not 
how  I  am  likely  to  think  of  Him  tomorrow  or  next 
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year.  I  am  not  dogmatic  about  God,  for  I  know, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  I  think  of  God  dif- 
ferently today  from  the  way  I  thought  of  Him  ten 
years  ago,  and  differently  from  the  way  I  appre- 
hended Him  two  decades  ago. 

And  as  you  realize  this,  you  will,  at  once, 
understand  something  of  my  thought  of  God.  It 
is  not  rigid,  but  flexible.  It  is  not  static,  but 
dynamic.  It  is  not  belief  because  others  believe, 
but  rather  belief  because  of  my  experience  of  Him. 
And  as  my  experiences  multiply,  as  life  becomes 
richer  of  content,  greater  of  purpose,  wider  in 
scope,  my  thought  deepens,  my  experience  is  veri- 
fied, the  certitude,  however  unprovable  it  may  be, 
becomes  more  emphatic. 

Now  then  what  is  He  to  me?  Let  me  state 
first  what  He  is  not. 

I  do  not  believe  God  to  be  a  being  occupying 
space.  I  do  not  conceive  of  Him  as  sitting  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  angels  and  seraph- 
ic clerks  and  cherubic  attendants.  I  do  not  think 
of  Him  as  an  architect  or  builder  who  fashioned 
the  world  and  universe  as  man  fashions  a  house  or 
a  garage.  I  do  not  think  of  Him  in  any  human 
form  or  incarnation  historically,  mythically  or 
mystically. 

I  think  of  God  as  Spirit.  I  think  of  Him  as 
Mind.  I  think  of  Him  as  Personality.  I  believe 
Him  to  be  the  Intelligence  which  permeates  all 
life.  I  believe  Him,  to  be  the  Primal  Cause  of  all 
being,  whose  will  all  creation  reflects  and  by 
whose  will  all  is  constantly  and  perennially  evolv- 
ing.    I  do  not  think  of  Him  as  an  absentee  God, 
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who  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  all  life  and  rested 
ever  since.  I  believe  Him  to  be  a  continuous 
Force  in  life,  unending,  untiring,  never-wearying. 
I  believe  with  my  fathers — but  not  because  they 
believed  it — that  God  continues  His  creative  work, 
me'chadesh  b'chol  yom  tamid  ma'asai  b'reshith, 
yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow.  I  believe  Him  to 
be  not  alone  transcendent — greater  than  the  uni- 
verse, beyond  it,  above  it.  He  is  that.  But,  I 
believe  also,  that  He  is  of  it  and  in  it.  I  believe 
Him  to  be  indwelling  in  the  heart  of  man.  I  be- 
lieve I  perceive  Him  as  the  great,  ineffable  Pres- 
ence manifested  in  the  aspirations  of  men,  in  the 
surging  ideals  of  men,  in  the  love  of  beauty  in- 
herent in  us,  in  the  search  after  truth  which  is 
ours,  in  our  yearning  and  longing  for  goodness. 
I  see  His  presence  in  the  innocent  smile  of  a  child, 
in  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  dawn  and  twilight, 
in  the  glow  and  warmth  of  friendship,  in  the  sense 
of  justice,  in  the  emotion  of  love,  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  devoted  loyalty,  in  the  selfless  service  of 
men  and  women. 

I  conceive  of  Him  as  the  objective  Perfect,  the 
goal  and  the  adventure.  I  believe  He  is  Perfec- 
tion, and  all  our  dreaming  and  hoping,  all  our 
yearning  and  seeking  as  evidences  of  it. 

I  believe  that  He  revealed  Himself  in  the  past. 
But  He  did  not  end  then.  I  believe  that  He  has 
continued  to  reveal  Himself  in  all  ages,  and  that 
He  makes  Himself  known  today. 

But  believing  all  this,  I  must  also  believe  that 
He  is  not  just  a  Force,  a  Will,  an  abstract  Intelli- 
gence.    I  believe  that  His  is  personality.     Not  a 
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person  in  the  sense  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 
But  a  personality,  that  which  says  /.  It  is  that 
which  you  and  I  think  of  or  imply  when  we  say 
"I  am",  "I  will  it",  "I  hope."  Such  personality  is 
intimate,  it  is  warm,  it  is  close,  it  is  immediate. 
Personality  implies  relationship,  and  relationship 
necessarily  partakes  of  the  nature  of  morality. 
There  is  a  right  and  there  is  a  wrong.  There  are 
the  /  want  and  /  ought.  There  are  obligations 
and  duties.  There  are  expectations,  such  expecta- 
tions as  our  fathers  designated  by  their  word 
"covenant." 

I  believe  there  is  such  a  relationship,  such  a 
moral,  an  ethical,  a  personal  relationship  existing 
between  God  and  man.  He  is  not  just  a  Being, 
His  is  an  ethical  being.  Else  would  I  not  believe 
in  Him.  I  cannot  believe  that  He  is  less  moral 
than  the  best  and  noblest  of  men.  He  being,  as  1 
believe,  Perfection,  then  are  all  our  human  ethical 
ideals  but  emanations,  glints,  reflections,  broaden- 
ing with  our  experience,  with  our  knowledge,  with 
our  growth,  with  our  evolving  lives,  emanations 
of  His  Perfection.  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?"  asked  Abraham  in  the  Biblical 
story.  Shall  not  He  whom  I  conceive  of  as  the 
Supreme  Ideal  of  Moral  Reality  be  the  fountain- 
head,  the  source  of  the  moral  law?  And  because 
He  is  Supreme  Morality  and  because  His  is  Per- 
sonality, the  ehyeh  asher  ehyeh,  the  "I  am"  of  the 
universe,  I  know — because  I  have  experienced  it — 
that  He  stands  in  relation  of  Friend  to  me,  the 
Ideal  Companion  of  my  inner  life,  the  Friend  who 
cares,  the  Friend  who  loves,  the  Friend  who  is  con- 
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cerned,  the  Friend  with  whom  I  can  hold  com- 
munion— which  is  Prayer.  I  know  that  God  is 
love  even  as  I  am  certain  that  God  is  just.  When 
God  created  the  universe,  so  the  Rabbis  taught, 
and  I  believe  theirs  to  have  been  a  fine  insight, 
He  did  it  with  the  qualities  of  justice  and  love 
(middath  haddin  and  middath  ha'rachamim) ;  the 
world  could  not  endure  without  either. 

But  if  God  is  just,  He  is  not  cruel.  To  be  sure, 
I  do  not  understand  all  His  ways.  I  do  not  com- 
prehend His  every  purpose.  I  do  not  know  His 
will.  But  I  believe  sincerely,  that  all  that  He  does 
has  a  purpose,  and  I  know  that  His  purpose  is 
good.  I  do  not  believe  He  is  whimsical.  I  do  nor 
believe  He  is  moody.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  bar- 
gain with  Him.  He  cannot  be  false  to  His  own 
moral  law.  He  is  bound  by  it,  as  I  am.  I  could 
not  respect  Him,  I  could  not  honor  Him,  I  could 
not  be  reverent — were  He  not  true  to  that  law  of 
His  own  nature ! 

And  so  I  view  the  misfortunes  of  life,  the  sor- 
rows and  griefs,  the  disappointments  and  pains. 
They  are  hard — and,  oh,  I  know  how  hard  to  bear 
they  are!  I,  too,  have  known  trials  and  tribula- 
tions ;  I,  too,  have  known  sorrow  and  pain.  They 
were  not  easy,  but  always  I  believed  that  He  is  an 
El  rachum  ve'chanun,  merciful  and  compassionate, 
always  I  knew  that  there  was  a  purpose  though 
I  could  not  readily  discern  it,  and  strength  and 
faith  and  hope  were  new-born — and  I  knew  the 
Lord  and  trusted  in  Him. 

There  is  a  great  passage,  charming  and  thrill- 
ing, in  an  essay  "Concerning  God",  from  the  pen 
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of  the  great  leader  of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Culture 
Society,  Dr.  Horace  James  Bridges.*  Permit  me 
to  read  it  to  you : 

"A  thing  happened,  about  which  I  have  never 
before  tried  to  tell  anybody — and  I  doubt  wheth- 
er I  can  now.  I  was  playing  in  the  back  yard 
of  our  squalid  suburban  home.  There  was  great 
trouble  in  the  family,  of  the  sort  that  strikes  a 
child  as  all  the  more  portentous  and  disastrous 
because  he  cannot  clearly  understand  it;  and 
this  vague  sorrow  was  heavy  on  me.  By  the 
place  where  it  happened,  I  know  that  I  cannot 
have  been  more  than  nine  years  old  at  the  time. 
It  must  have  been  a  summer  day ;  and  suddenly 
I  lifted  my  sad  eyes  toward  the  western  sky. 
One  of  those  miraculous  sunsets  that  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  through  the  smoky  haze  of 
London  was  in  all  its  glory.  Instantly  my 
trouble  fell  from  me.  The  universe  spoke  to 
me.  It  said,  'Don't  worry.  Underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms/  Atnd  I  believed  it,  and 
have  never  doubted  it  since,  and  never  can 
doubt  it.  Because  I  am  sure  of  that,  I  can 
doubt  and  have  doubted  everything  else.  I 
want  skepticism  to  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  pos- 
sible length  and  to  do  its  full  work  in  every 
department  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
because  I  live  by  this  assurance :  that  at  the  end 
of  all  the  questionings  will  be  found  the  vindica- 
tion of  that  certitude. 

"Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  psycholo- 


♦This  essay  is  one  in  the  remarkable  symposium  on  varying  God 
ideas  brought  together  in  a  volume  "My  Idea  of  God"  by  John  Fort 
Newton  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
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gists  can  give  a  perfectly  natural  and  scientific 
explanation  of  my  little  bit  of  mystical  exper- 
ience. At  least,  they  are  sure  they  can.  Even 
at  the  time,  I  did  not  think  I  had  heard  a  voice 
speaking  to  me  through  the  ear.  No,  it  was 
infinitely,  inexpressibly  deeper  than  that;  far 
more  like  the  wordless  exchange  that  sometimes 
takes  place  at  first  sight  between  youth  and 
maiden.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it 
except  in  the  banal  phrase  that  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  universe,  and  received  the  assurance 
that  it  wasn't  a  one-sided  affair. 

"The  reader  may  laugh  at  this,  as  my  seniors 
and  teachers  might  have  done  if  I  had  dared  to 
tell  my  experience.  The  fear  that  they  would 
do  so  made  me  keep  it  to  myself,  as  I  have  done 
until  this  day.  And  I  tell  it  here  only  because 
I  cannot  disclose  what  is  deepest  in  my  exper- 
ience of  God  without  telling  it.  After  all,  what 
a  man  thinks  about  God  must  grow  out  of  per- 
sonal experience  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at  all ; 
and  that  childish  experience  of  mine  is  still  the 
most  certain  thing  in  my  life.  So  I  hereby  in- 
vite the  psychologists  to  label  and  pigeon-hole 
me,  and  determine  the  precise  type  of  delusion, 
illusion,  or  hallucination  I  suffered — only  they 
mustn't  ask  me  to  doubt  that  the  thing  happened 
and  that  the  assurance  was  given  to  me,  because 
I  can  much  more  easily  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  psychologists  than  that.  I  have  nothing  but 
my  own  consciousness  to  trust  for  my  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  desk  I  write  on;  and  to 
doubt  or  deny  my  little  bit  of  religious  exper- 
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ience — or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it — would  be 
to  invalidate  the  very  power  which  assures  me 
of  the  existence  of  the  desk  and  the  psycholo- 
gists/' 
It  is  such  an  experience  as  I  had  when  I  stood 
at  the  open  grave  into  which  had  been  lowered  the 
physical  part  of  the  being  who  was  my  dear  father. 
He  was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died.  He  had  just 
passed  fifty.  He  had  known  much  of  struggle 
and  want  and  suffering  in  his  life,  but  he  had  also 
been  an  incurably  hopeful  soul.  He  was  to  me  an 
ideal  parent — one  who  was  teacher  and  companion 
and  friend.  And  as  I  stood  at  that  grave,  in  my 
ears  there  resounded  a  great  phrase  from  an  an- 
cient Jewish  ritual.  It  thrilled  and  strengthened 
me  for  it  said  to  me,  and  I  knew  its  truth — 
ovadti  ovi  u'me'tzothikho,  "I  have  lost  my  father, 
but  I  have  found  Thee,  0  Father."  I  was  aware 
then — as  I  have  been  aware  since  more  than  ever 
before — of  that  Presence,  of  that  Companion,  of 
that  Friend,  of  that  Consoler,  of  whom  I  fain 
would  give  you  a  glimpse  this  day — but  am  verb- 
ally incapable  of  doing. 

You  see,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  evil  in  life.  I 
know  it.  And  the  imperative  of  the  moral  law — 
the  law  of  Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Love — only 
challenges  me  to  battle  against  it,  not  deny  it ;  to 
attempt  to  crush  it,  not  accept  it  and  coddle  it. 
And  I  know  that  the  ineffable,  indwelling  Pres- 
ence, the  God  whom  I  know  and  trust,  the  Moral 
Being  whom  I  love  and  worship,  is  a  co-worker 
with  me,  and  I  say  it  reverently,  as  I  am  a  co- 
worker with  Him,  in  the  task  of  establishing  the 
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good  in  our  life,  in  the  task  of  removing  the  reign 
of  evil  and  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth.  For  in  this  moral  relationship  God  and 
man  are  partners,  are  co-workers;  they  are 
shoot'phim  Vma'asai  b'reshith. 

As  to  science  and  scientific  hypotheses  in  rela- 
tion to  my  thought  of  God,  I  say  that  science  can 
only  strengthen  and  does  strengthen  my  belief  and 
confirms  my  knowledge.  I  welcome  all  that 
science  has  to  offer.  Whether  it  speaks  of  three 
dimensions  or  four  dimensions,  whether  it  speaks 
of  time  and  space  as  absolutes  or  relatives,  how- 
ever it  conceives  of  the  reality  of  matter — all  that 
science  does — as  far  as  I  am  concerned — is  that  it 
reveals  more  and  more  the  true  nature  of  the 
physical  universe.  And  the  more  it  does  that,  the 
more  grateful  am  I  for  the  better  understanding 
of  my  environment.  Beyond  the  physical,  the  ma- 
terial, science  cannot  go  and  does  not  go.  But 
who  is  there  to  say  that  the  only  reality  is  physi- 
cal ?  Who  is  there  to  establish  that  the  telescope 
is  real,  and  that  the  mind  that  invented  it,  and  the 
mind  that  sees  through  it  and  interprets  what  it 
sees  is  not  ?  And  whether  there  be  a  million  stars 
or  a  billion,  whether  God  used  evolution  as  his  tool 
or  the  spoken  command,  whether  the  universe  was 
created  in  six  days  or  evolved  through  countless 
ages,  so  far  as  my  thought  concerning  God  is  con- 
cerned, I  say,  that  not  only  are  a  thousand  years  in 
His  sight  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed  and  as  an 
hour  in  the  night,  but  millions  and  billions  of 
years  are  the  same  to  Him  who  inhabits  Eternity 
and  is  Himself  Eternal ! 
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For,  the  Adon  Olam,  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse, "who  reigned  before  yet  aught  was  created" 
will,  I  believe  with  the  great  unknown  poet  of 
Israel,  yet  reign  supreme  when  and  if  a  cosmic 
chaos  ever  does  set  in ! 

This,  my  dear  friends,  briefly  and  inadequate- 
ly, though  humbly  stated,  is  my  thought  of  God 
today.  I  ventured  to  give  you  my  belief,  born  of 
earnest  seeking  and  searching,  on  this  day  devoted 
to  serious  contemplation,  when,  traditionally,  we 
Jews,  if  at  no  other  times,  seek  to  come  to  grips 
with  reality,  in  the  hope  that  this  faith  of  one  who 
humbly  and  reverently  seeks  may  help  others  in 
their  quest.  It  has  been  said  by  someone  that 
"Atheism  is  nearly  always  a  revulsion  from  some 
unworthy  thought  of  God."  I  believe  my  thought 
is  not  unworthy.  It  may  not — to  be  sure — exactly 
coincide  with  the  idea  of  God  born  of  your  exper- 
ience and  I  am  aware  that  I  do  not  answer  all 
questions  or  satisfy  all  doubts.  But  I  know  of 
the  great  hunger  of  men  today.  I  know  that  men 
are  thirsting  for  God  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
waterbrooks.  I  know  that  more  truly  than  ever 
before,  and  more  intelligently,  men  are  saying 
"Come  let  us  go  up  to  the  high  places  where  God 
may  be  perceived  and  experienced  (ho-hor  Adonay 
yeroeh).  Come  let  us  go  up  that  we  may  learn 
of  His  ways  and  walk  in  His  paths."  If  there  be 
such  before  me,  and  I  so  believe,  then  I  hope  that 
what  I  said  was  helpful. 

A  great  British  preacher,  a  woman,  said  some 
years  ago: 

"I  believe  every  man  and  woman  has  some- 


times  that  homesickness  for  things  eternal,  in- 
finite— impersonal,  if  you  like — for  some  God 
greater  than  any  god  we  have  heard  preached, 
some  God  greater  than  any  god  that  words  can 
express  for  us,  a  God  whose  eternity,  whose  in- 
finity, is  to  our  fretted,  disappointed,  puzzled 
souls  a  rest,  even  to  think  of." 

May  I  not  conclude  by  giving  this  to  you  as  my 
Rosh  Hashanah  blessing — that  this  homesickness 
for  a  God,  the  thought  of  whom  would  rest  our 
fretted  souls,  and  the  imitation  of  whose  character 
would  give  newer  and  fuller  content  to  our  lives, 
that  such  nostalgia  may  increase  with  the  multi- 
plying days  for  you  and  for  me  and  in  our  midst. 
Ours  would  then  be  a  Shonoh  Tovoh,  indeed,  a 
satisfying,  soulful,  spiritually  good  and  happy 
year. 

So  mote  it  be! 
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CAN  WE  ATONE? 

An  Atonement  Day  Sermon 
By  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


TIME  there  was,  as  it  still  is — in  the- 
ory— among  the  bulk  of  Jewry,  when  the 
written  word,  especially  if  said  word  had 
the  halo  of  tradition  surrounding  it,  was  inter- 
preted literally  and  followed  blindly.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  such  as  still  hold  to  such  doctrine. 
However,  we  who  have  learned  to  apply  the 
method  of  historic  investigation  to  tradition  and 
literature  and  to  recognize  the  law  of  evolution  in 
all  of  God's  works,  cannot  accept  the  written  word 
unless  it  agree  with  the  morality  and  doctrines 
which  characterize  the  Jewishly  enlightened  Jew- 
ish thought  of  today.  Our  interest  in  the  past  is 
more  than  sentimental.  We  look  to  the  past  for 
inspiration — it  is  true.  But  we  also  look  to  the 
past  that  we  may  select  there  what  we  think  is 
suitable  to  our  life  and  thought,  rejecting  that 
which  we  find  we  have  outgrown  in  the  course 
of  time. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus,  which  contains  the 
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description  of  the  Atonement  ritual  in  the  Temple 
of  old,  is  thus  of  interest  to  us.  The  book  is  rich 
in  high  moral  content ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  full 
of  descriptions  of  details  of  a  ritual  and  of  sacri- 
fices with  which  we  have  no  sympathy,  with  which 
we  are  out  of  consonance,  and  which  are  strangely 
in  dissonance  with  the  book's  moral  injunctions 
and  precepts.  Historical  significance  they  have, 
of  course,  but  practically — none. 

In  Leviticus,  then,  we  find  repeated  a  number 
of  times  the  injunction:  "And  the  priest  shall 
make  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his  sin  that 
he  hath  sinned  and  he  shall  be  forgiven"  (4 :  26, 
35;  5:  10;  etc.). 

Two  beliefs  are  implied  in  this  verse.  First, 
that  there  is  need  of  a  priest,  an  intermediary, 
who  is  to  make  atonement  for  the  sinner,  instead 
of  the  sinning  individual  doing  it  himself.  And 
second,  that  by  bringing  an  offering  forgiveness 
is  assured  and  atonement  effected. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  first  implication.  A 
great  many  centuries  have  run  their  courses  since 
the  belief  that  an  intermediary  is  needed  between 
the  individual  and  his  God  existed  in  the  theology 
and  beliefs  of  Judaism.  This  belief  has  long  ago 
been  eliminated.  Judaism,  especially  since  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Temple,  has  been  insistent 
in  its  claim  that  every  Jew  is  a  priest  and  is  ipso 
facto  his  own  intercessor  for  himself  before  his 
God.  But  we  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  belief 
that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  atonement  for  sins 
and  trangressions  is  to  pay  a  fine,  a  ransom,  to 
bring  some  sort  of  a  propitiatory  offering  that 
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the  wrath  or  displeasure  of  the  offended  individ- 
ual or  of  God  be  appeased. 

Many  there  are  who  accept  in  their  religious 
beliefs  the  penal  satisfaction  theory  of  our  legal 
code.  Many  have  come  to  believe  that  in  the 
moral  life  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  wiping 
off  the  slate  of  sins  committed  and  wrongs  done 
by  a  mere  payment  of  a  fine,  by  the  satisfaction 
of  an  impersonal,  artificial  code.  There  are  those 
— and  they  are  found  not  only  among  the  ignorant 
and  non-thinking,  but  even  amongst  those  who 
are  supposed  to  know — who  still  believe  that  the 
modern  equivalents  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  and  sin-offerings  and  guilt-offerings 
can  assure  forgiveness  for  them  in  their  culp- 
ability; there  are  those  who  believe  that  every 
error,  every  perversion  of  the  moral  law,  every 
wrong  done  could  be  wiped  off  by  the  bringing 
of  some  offering,  and  that  an  atonement  can  be 
effected  and  the  sinner  thus  cleared  of  guilt, 
become  absolved  and  forgiven — even  if  he  does 
nothing  more. 

I  believe  that  this  wrong  conception  is  due 
mainly  to  a  popular  misunderstanding  of  forgive- 
ness and  atonement.  As  it  is  popularly  under- 
stood, atonement  is  only  a  kosher  hannephesh,  a 
substitute  for  self  in  the  expiation  for  a  sin.  If 
you  have  done  a  wrong  deed,  if,  for  example,  you 
have  maligned  some  one,  all  you  would  have  to  do 
to  clear  yourself  of  the  wrong,  is — according  to 
this  popular  conception — to  offer  a  formal  apolo- 
gy, and  whether  forgiven  or  not,  you  have  satis- 
fied your  conscience  and  conventional  morality, 
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you  have  atoned.  Thus  has  Henry  Ford  apolo- 
gized and  "atoned"  for  the  well-nigh  unforgivable 
crime  committed  with  his  connivance  against  our 
people.  But,  the  sale  and  publication  of  the  series 
of  libelous  articles  is  continuing,  in  despite  of  his 
apology,  all  through  Europe. 

You  drive  an  automobile  and  either  through 
carelessness  or  recklessness  strike  and  maim  or 
kill  a  child.  According  to  the  popular,  and  for 
that  matter  even  legal,  code,  you  have  expiated 
sufficiently  when  the  law's  decree  is  carried  out. 

You  are  a  factory  owner  and  are  obliged  to 
install  fire-protective  apparatus  and  to  keep  all 
exits  clear  and  open.  You  neglect  to  do  these,  and 
when  a  fire  breaks  out — as  happened  about  a 
decade  ago  in  New  York  City  when  six  or  seven 
scores  of  young  lives  were  scorched  to  death  and 
dozens  of  others  were  crippled  for  life — if  found 
guilty  of  violation  or  criminal  negligence,  all  that 
awaits  you  is  a  prison  sentence  and  a  payment  of 
damages,  and  when  these  are  satisfied  you  have 
expiated  your  crime,  you  have  atoned  and  you  are 
forgiven. 

This  is  the  popular  notion  of  "atonement." 
The  popular  mind  will  absolve  any  one  of  almost 
any  malefaction  and  outrage  when  the  culprit  has 
brought  some  sort  of  an  offering  in  reparation, 
and  no  questions  will  be  asked  as  to  the  future. 

And  so  I  could  multiply  examples  to  show 
where  atonement  as  popularly  conceived  does  not 
mean  at-one-ment  with  the  Eternal  Principle  of 
Right,  but  a  sham  settling  of  differences,  an  at- 
tempt at  the  mere  staunching  of  strife. 
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My  friends,  let  us  be  honest  enough  to  recog- 
nize and  to  admit  that  the  Levitical  way  of  gain- 
ing forgiveness  is  not  up  to  the  high  moral  stand- 
ard which  later  Judaism  posits  and  strives  to 
maintain.  Let  us  be  frank  enough  to  admit  even 
to  ourselves  that  a  wrong  once  done,  a  crime,  a 
sin  once  committed  is  not  eradicable.  A  wound 
inflicted  may  heal,  but  the  scar  remains,  and  the 
pain  and  suffering  though  gone  are  not  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  The  reckless  driver  cannot 
give  back  health  and  vigor  to  the  maimed  child, 
or  life  to  the  killed  adult,  nor  can  he  replace  the 
guide  and  protector  and  friend  to  a  bereaved  fam- 
ily. What  is  the  reparation  which  could  be  made 
by  the  infamous  owners  of  the  Triangle  factory 
in  New  York,  some  years  ago,  for  the  one  hundred 
forty-odd  youthful  lives  lost  through  their  crim- 
inal neglect  and  guilt?  By  what  means  and  in 
which  way  may  the  crime  against  Leo  Frank  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  be  expiated  ?  What  can  remove  the 
crimes  against  Beilis  and  Dreyfus,  and  what  is  the 
reparation  that  can  be  made  for  Kishineff  and 
Belgium? 

And  if  reparation  were  made,  assuming  that  it 
were  possible,  would  that  suffice?  Is  it  this  that 
Judaism  understands  by  Atonement?  Is  it  this 
that  would  appeal  to  Divine  Mercy,  and  is  it  this 
that  would  procure  the  Father's  forgiveness? 
Indeed,  speaking  with  Isaiah,  "if  your  sins  are  as 
scarlet,  shall  they  become  white  as  snow  ?  If  they 
are  red  as  crimson  shall  they  become  white  as 
wool  ?"  (1 :  18) .  The  old  concept  and  the  popular 
notion  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  is  so.     The 
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sacrificial  cult  had  this  for  its  fundamental  doc- 
trine. 

But  fortunately,  Judaism  is  not  static.  For- 
tunately, in  Judaism  the  beliefs  of  one  generation 
are  not  iron-clad  dogmas  which  are  superimposed 
upon  succeeding  generations.  Dor  dor  vedorshov! 
Every  generation  interprets  Judaism  according  as 
it  is  given  it  to  see  it,  and  believes  as  its  conscience 
permits  it.  And  the  result  is  not  a  chaos,  but  a 
consistent,  ever-evolving,  developing  Religion. 

The  ritual  principles  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
were  satisfactory  to  the  age  in  which  they  were 
laid  down.  The  prophets,  however,  could  not  and 
did  not  accept  them.  For  the  prophets  the  mere 
sacrifice  and  reparation  did  not  suffice.  Ritual- 
ism to  them  was  not  piety,  nor  was  sacrifice  iden- 
tical with  worship  and  religion.  It  was  too  ma- 
terialistic for  them,  and  so  they  spiritualized  the 
doctrine.  According  to  the  prophets  animal  sac- 
rifices alone  did  not  procure  forgiveness.  The 
very  idea  of  animal  sacrifices  seemed  hateful  to 
the  inspired  seers  of  Israel.  Amos  hears  God 
say:  "When  ye  offer  Me  sacrifices  and  gifts  I  do 
not  care  for  them,  and  at  your  thank-offerings 
of  fatted  calves  I  do  not  look" — but  what  is  the 
way  of  forgiveness?  This:  "Hate  evil  and  love 
good  and  establish  justice  in  the  gate  of  justice, 
perchance,  then  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  might  show 
mercy  unto  decimated  Joseph"  (5:  22,  15).  So 
does  Hosea  say:  "Love  do  I  desire  and  not  sacri- 
fices, and  knowledge  of  God  and  not  holocausts" 
(6:6). 

Forgiveness  may  be  attained  not  through  sac- 
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rifices  but  through  a  complete  change  of  heart, 
through  an  earnest  desire  to  alter  the  way  of  the 
past,  through  an  effective  attempt  at  the  preven- 
tion of  the  recurrence  of  the  sin,  and  through 
sincere  repentance.  "The  bringing  of  sacrifices 
is  an  abomination  unto  Me"  says  God  through 
Isaiah,  and  continues:  "Cleanse  yourselves. 
Purify  yourselves.  Cease  to  do  evil.  Learn  to 
do  good.  Practice  justice.  Hold  in  check  the 
oppressor."  "Return  ye,"  charges  Ezekiel,  "and 
turn  yourselves  from  your  transgressions.  Cast 
them  away  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit"  (18:  30,  31).  "Rend  your  hearts  and  not 
your  garments  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God" 
is  the  admonition  of  the  prophet  Joel  (2:  13). 
And  later,  the  Psalmist  in  his  supplication  (51) 
realizes  that  God  desires  neither  sacrifices  nor 
burnt-offerings,  but,  rather,  a  broken  and  con- 
trite heart. 

Nor  need  we  stop  with  the  later  Scriptures. 
The  golden  thread  of  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  moral  and  religious  ideal  does  not  end  with 
the  Bible.  Rabbinic  literature,  on  the  whole, 
shows  no  lapse  in  this  moral  growth.  Many  are 
the  instances  which  can  be  brought  in  proof  of 
this.  When  the  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  year 
70,  animal  sacrifices  ceased  in  Israel,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  fond  hopes  some  of  our  orthodox  breth- 
ren may  have,  the  fact  is,  that  the  sacrificial  cult 
as  an  atoning  agent  in  Israel  has  gone  and  gone 
forever!  "Our  brethren,  neither  sackcloth  nor 
fasting  will  bring  forgiveness,  but  true  repentance 
and  good  deeds"  says  the  Talmud  (Taan.  16),  and 
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in  the  same  passage  it  continues  to  say,  that  he 
who  confesses  to  a  transgression  or  sin  and  does 
not  cease  from  it  is  like  unto  one  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  wash  himself  of  an  impurity  and  yet,  holds 
on  to  the  defiling  object — it  is  of  no  avail.  And 
there  are  others,  a  great  many  other  passages 
from  Rabbinic  literature  that  could  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  contention  that  Judaism  is  opposed 
and  has  consistently  opposed — for  over  two  thou- 
sand years — the  conception  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  atone  by  the  mere 
repetition  of  formulae,  however  inspiring  they 
may  be;  we  cannot  atone  by  external  offerings; 
we  cannot  atone  by  a  mere  "excuse  me"  or  "I  beg 
your  pardon",  even  if  these  be  spoken  to  God.  If 
by  atonement  we  understand  only  a  ritual  con- 
formity rather  than  a  spiritual,  ethical  trans- 
formation— then  is  there  no  such  thing,  idea,  or 
experience  as  "atonement"!  But  there  is  atone- 
ment, if  by  it  we  understand  a  firm  resolution  to 
lead  a  better  life — in  the  immediate  present  and 
in  the  future.  Atonement,  then,  means  for  us  a 
conscious  self-regeneration — in  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  It  means  then,  a  spiritual  rebirth 
of  the  sinner — in  the  present  and  for  the  future. 
Atonement  means  a  redintegration,  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  life,  a  reconsecration  to  higher  purposes 
and  greater  ideals — in  the  present  and  in  and  for 
the  future.  Ak  to  the  past — that  which  is  once 
done  cannot  be  undone.  The  wrong  committed 
cannot  be  eradicated.  What  is  past  cannot  be 
recalled.     "Of  the  power  of  making  things  that 
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are  past  never  to  have  been,  even  God  is  deprived" 
said  Aristotle,  and  Jewish  philosophers  concur. 
"What's  past  is  prologue"  said  Shakespeare.  We 
cannot  undo  the  past,  but  we  can  assure  a  better 
future. 

But  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation 
that  Judaism  teaches.  Even  he  who  has  sinned 
may  obtain  forgiveness.  Herein,  indeed,  lies  the 
great  power  of  atonement.  When  the  atonement 
is  truly  at-one-ment,  when  the  sinner  returns  unto 
his  Maker  in  contrition  and  repentance,  when  the 
past  wickedness — the  crime  of  which  consisted 
more  in  the  fact  that  the  heart  permitted  the 
deed,  that  the  heart  and  conscience  did  not  pre- 
vent it — when  such  wickedness  is  earnestly  and 
humbly  regretted,  and  this  regret  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  and  followed  by  the  resolve  to  begin 
life  anew,  by  the  prayer  for  forgiveness,  when  the 
sinning  soul  exclaims  in  the  strength  of  firm 
resolution:  Ladonoy  oni,  v'al  yisaraiv  be  chet,  "I 
am  the  Lord's,  and  let  no  sinfulness  be  identified 
with  me",  then  is  forgiveness  assured,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  are  reunited  lovingly,  rev- 
erently unto  the  One,  the  Eternal,  the  Father  of 
us  all! 

Oh,  that  the  souls  of  men,  of  worthy,  real,  god- 
like men  would  animate  us  and  stir  within  us! 
Oh,  that  the  manliness  of  atonement — genuine, 
honest,  complete — become  ours !  Oh,  that  a  man- 
ly atonement  —  frank,  sincere,  truthful  —  be  the 
offering  which  we  might  bring  upon  the  altar  in 
the  miniature  sanctuary  which  our  hearts  should 
be!     "The  Holy  one"  so  say  the  Rabbis  of  old, 
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"strengthens  the  righteous  in  their  determination 
to  do  His  will,  for  who  is  His  peer  in  showing  to 
sinners  the  way  of  repentance." 

May  we  be  instructed,  may  we  accept  such 
Divine  Guidance,  may  we  repent  and  atone  now — 
before  it  be  too  late !  May  every  day  in  the  year 
be  our  day  of  atonement,  and  may  we,  speedily, 
become  witnesses  to  the  realization  of  the  blessed 
assurance:  "In  the  days  to  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  shall  implant  My  law  in  their  minds,  and  I  shall 
write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  I  shall  be  to  them  a 
God  and  they  will  be  to  Me  a  people.  Then  they 
will  not  need  to  teach  one  another  with  the  words 
'Know  the  Lord',  for  they  will  know  Me,  from 
the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
the  Lord;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and 
their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more"  (Jeremiah  31 : 
31-33). 

May  it  be  even  so! 

Amen! 
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"AMERICA  FIRST"-^- 
IN  WHAT  SENSE  ? 

A  Thanksgiving  Day  Sermon 
By  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


[N  conformity  to  a  beautiful  custom  of  our 
country  and  at  the  behest  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
Governor  of  our  State,  we  assemble  this  morning 
in  sacred  assembly  gratefully  to  worship  the  God 
of  all  life.  We  gather  not  to  ask  anything,  nor  to 
beseech  God  for  a  thing.  We  seek  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  offered  to  express  our  sense  of 
deep  gratitude  for  blessings,  gifts,  joys  and  sor- 
rows vouchsafed  unto  us. 

You  know,  that  our  Jewish  fathers  had  an 
almost  uncanny  way  of  getting  at  real  values,  and 
quaintly  to  voice  them.  They  believed  and  said 
that  on  the  great  day  of  fulfillment,  when  mes- 
sianic hopes  shall  have  been  realized,  and  the 
human  hope  concerning  lasting  peace  and  endur- 
ing brotherhood  will  have  been  fulfilled,  all 
religious  forms  and  ritual  will  be  abolished  ex- 


Preached  at  a  joint  Thanksgiving  Service  of  the  Congregations  of 
Temple  Beth  Israel  and  Emanuel  Synagogue,  at  the  Emanuel  Synagogue, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  November  24,  1927. 
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cept  one — and  that — the  ritual  of  gratitude,  the 
thanks-offering.  The  messianic  day  is  to  be  a 
day  of  ultimate  values,  of  highest  values.  And  so, 
trying  to  conceive  of  the  highest  expression  of 
worship  they  came  to  the  thanks-offering  as  the 
highest  form. 

How  striking  the  thought,  how  profoundly 
true !  For  thanksgiving,  gratitude,  asks  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  but  an  attitude,  sometimes  made  vocal, 
of  appreciation,  of  contentment.  It  is  a  sincere 
act  of  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  Higher 
Being  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  It  is 
amongst  the  most  natural  of  reactions,  shared 
alike  by  man  and  beast,  and,  I  like  to  think,  even 
by  plant  life.  For  the  blade  of  grass,  the  per- 
fumed flower,  the  majestic  oak,  the  beauteous 
palm,  the  humble  shrub,  refreshed  after  the  spring 
rain,  and  carressed  by  the  gentle  zephyr,  bathed 
in  dew,  and  kissed  by  the  radiant  warmth  of  the 
sun's  rays,  embedded  in  the  fertile  soil,  and  nour- 
ished at  the  breast  of  mother  earth — lift  their 
heads  and  branches,  their  leaves  and  stalks  into 
a  gesture  of — methinks — gratitude  to  the  Source 
and  Author  of  all  blessings. 

But,  my  dear  friends,  is  not  gratitude  by  its 
very  nature  also  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
things  for  which  we  are  grateful  ?  Worthlessness, 
uselessness,  do  not  evoke  gratitude.  Value — does. 
And  does  not  gratitude — if  it  be  genuine  and  deep- 
seated — by  the  same  token  constitute  a  challenge 
to  cherish  and  preserve  the  gifts  or  blessings  or 
values  for  which  we  are  thankful?  For  it  were 
supreme  hypocrisy  to  thank  God  for  health  and 
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proceed  to  abuse  it;  to  thank  God  for  life  and 
wantonly  to  waste  it;  to  praise  God  for  peace — 
and  deliberately  proceed  to  destroy  it  or  threaten 
it;  to  thank  God  for  "the  enjoyment  of  the  higher 
values  of  life"  and  proceed  to  wallow  in  the  gross- 
ness  of  unspeakable  indulgence.  Gratitude, 
thanksgiving,  I  repeat,  constitute  a  challenge  to 
preserve  that  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

And  so,  we  gather  in  public  worship  to  give 
thanks  not  only  for  individual  blessings  that  were 
ours,  but  to  thank  God  for  our  blessings  as  a  com- 
munity, for  social  well-being,  to  thank  God  as  a 
nation  for  the  blessings  we  experienced  as  a  na- 
tion. 

What  are  these  blessings  for  which  we  are 
thankful  ?  Some  of  these  were  material  blessings. 
Others  are  spiritual.  For  both  types  gratitude  is 
due  from  us.  But  while  gratitude  for  our  physi- 
cal blessings  is  as  natural  as  it  is  comely,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  is  in  the  habit  of  placing  higher  value 
upon  spiritual  realities  than  upon  material  pros- 
perity. My  Jewish  background  and  training 
cause  me  to  rebel  against  the  glorification  of 
physical  vigor  alone  and  to  be  thrilled  more  by  the 
flash  of  ideals  and  the  vision  by  which  the  best 
of  a  people  are  enthralled.  In  national  life  I  know 
that  industry  and  commerce,  mines  and  railroads, 
crops  and  cattle  are  the  backbone  of  material  be- 
ing. They  are  absolutely  essential.  But  I  am 
mindful  also  of  the  compelling  fact  recorded  in  our 
Scriptures  that  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 
And  while  Righteousness  must  be  expressed  con- 
cretely in  conduct  and  deed,  it  is  fundamentally, 
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essentially,  a  state  of  mind,  an  attitude,  an  ap- 
proach to  life,  a  point  of  view.  It  is  like  the 
quality  of  mercy  or  kindness  in  an  individual — a 
general  attitude  which  illuminates  a  personality 
and  radiates  from  it. 

Now,  I  have  observed  that  Righteousness  and 
Prosperity  are  not  coterminous.  There  are  many 
who  are  righteous  who  are  not  prosperous,  and 
there  are  some  who  would  be  less  prosperous  were 
they  more  righteous.  Prosperity  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  Divine  favor  or  approval.  Job's  friends 
believed  that  and  proceeded  to  condemn  the  right- 
eous but  afflicted  Job.  Rome  was  powerful  and 
prosperous,  but  was  Rome  righteous?  And  so 
applying  this  thought  to  our  life,  we  might  say 
that  America's  prosperity  may  have  placed  her 
first  among  the  creditors  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ica's prosperity  has  given  us  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  international  affairs.  But  has  our  pros- 
perity, have  our  untold  material  blessings  kept  us 
spiritually  just  and  morally  foremost  among  the 
nations  of  the  world? 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  answering  this 
query  in  the  negative.  I  ask  it  only  as  a  leading 
question.  I  ask  it  because  during  the  War  and 
since  the  War  we  have  heard  so  much  and  so  often 
of  "America  First",  and  we  are  hearing  the  cry 
once  again  emanating  from  the  mid-western 
metropolis. 

"America  First!"  I  subscribe  to  that  slogan 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  my 
might.  America  First!  —  but  "First"  in  what 
sense?    Are  we  using  the  word  as  an  adjective  in 
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a  sense  of  moral  priority,  in  the  sense  of  "fore- 
most", or  are  we  using  it  as  an  adverb  in  the 
German  sense  of  "Deutschland  ueber  Alles"? 
Are  we  thinking  of  "America  First",  because  we 
would  have  her  foremost  in  moral  idealism?  Are 
we  thinking  of  "America  First",  because  we  would 
preserve  her  spiritual  glory  inviolate?  Is  "Amer- 
ica First"  a  challenge  or  is  it  an  opiate?  Does  it 
serve  as  a  soporific,  something  to  lull  us  into  com- 
placency, into  the  satiety  of  prosperity,  into  moral 
and  physical  obesity,  into  the  state  of  being  where 
many  of  us  will  find  ourselves  after  our  thanks- 
giving dinners,  too  full,  too  content,  too  heavy  to 
worry  much  about  ideals,  about  moral  values, 
about  human  values,  about  righteousness,  or  does 
"America  First"  represent  for  us  an  ineffable,  an 
ever-uppermost  challenge  not  to  permit  the  heart 
of  America  to  be  affected  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion? 

I  speak  of  this  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  President  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  and  need  for  the  uplifting  of  "the 
moral  and  mental  standards  of  life",  because  I 
share  his  concern  that  Americans  gain  in  the 
"knowledge  of  the  higher  values  of  life",  because 
I,  too,  would  have  America  continue  her  advance 
"in  wisdom  and  in  spiritual  understanding." 

I  speak  of  this  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  be- 
cause these,  certainly  no  less  and  undoubtedly 
more  than  our  material  blessings  constitute  our 
heritage  as  Americans !  I  speak  of  it  now  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  these  we  should  be  especially  grate- 
ful for,  and  if  we  are,  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty 
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to  be  eternally  vigilant  lest  they  be  replaced  by 
shoddy  imitations  and  cheap  and  insignificant 
substitutes.  I  speak  of  these  because  the  cry 
"America  First"  is  once  again  abroad  in  the  land 
and  I  dislike  the  timber  of  the  voice  in  which  it 
is  proclaimed — it  has  a  shrill,  brassy,  ominous 
sound. 

During  the  War,  "America  First"  became  the 
cry  of  those  who  denounced  the  "ueber  Alles"  Ger- 
mans, and  also  of  those  who  insisted,  and  rightly 
so,  that  the  interests  of  America  embattled  took 
precedence  over  every  other  consideration.  That 
Mitchell-Palmerism  became  an  expression  of  that 
"America  First"  cry  was  one  of  the  curses  which 
go  with  war.  But  following  the  War,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  "America  First"  cry  changed  into 
the  humbug  of  Nordicism,  and  in  consequence  the 
Klan  was  born  crying  "America  First",  and  Albert 
Johnson  of  Washington  and  Kenneth  Roberts  and 
Gould  and  Lothrop  Stoddard  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  big  and  the  little  Nordics  after  their  kind 
shouting  "America  First"  but  meaning:  America 
must  be  preserved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  descend- 
ants, regardless  of  the  professions  of  Americans 
and  the  ideals  of  America.  America  was  to  be- 
come "a  family  matter",  an  old-world  oligarchy 
managed  and  administered  as  a  "family  matter." 

And  now — such  is  the  irony  of  the  situation — 
"America  First"  is  shouted  in  a  different  accent. 
This  new  cry  signifies  that  the  worm  has  turned. 
It  denotes  a  revolt  against  Anglo-Saxonism  and 
Nordicism,  the  natural  reaction  against  the  arro- 
gance of  Stoddardism  and  its  effrontery.     It  is 
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a  harvest  of  whirlwind  where  the  wind  had  been 
sown.  It  is  bigotry  being  combatted  with  igno- 
rance, charlatanism  with  charlatanism. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  American- 
ism !  Both  are  perversions,  heinous,  wicked  per- 
versions of  a  precious  heritage.  Both  cater  to  an 
anti-American — or  let  us  put  it  charitably,  a  non- 
American — bias  which  does  not  augur  well  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  old  freedom  which  may  be 
forgotten  but  cannot  be  replaced. 

Is  that  true  and  traditional  Americanism 
which  Senator  Carter  Glass  reflected  the  other 
day  when  he  told  Senator  Borah  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  whites  to  nullify  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  when  he 
boasted  that  Congress  never  dared  to  pass  an  en- 
forcing law  in  behalf  of  those  amendments,  while 
he  argued  for  the  sanctity  of  the  18th  amendment, 
and  decried  the  lawlessness  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  Prohibition  folly? 

Is  that  Americanism  which  was  demonstrated 
in  our  city  last  month  (October  25)  when  the 
governor-general  of  the  General  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  addressed  the  Connecticut 
Society,  delivering  himself  of  his  "America  First" 
creed  to  the  effect  that  all  aliens  who  having 
lived  here  from  five  to  at  most  ten  years  without 
becoming  naturalized  should  be  deported?  Is  it 
Americanism  to  implant  hatred  and  fear  of  our 
neighbors  in  Latin- America  and  of  our  more  dis- 
tant neighbors  in  Europe,  for  no  reason  except  to 
stimulate  the  baneful  chauvinism  of  those  whose 
Americanism  is  dependent  upon  a  glorious  and 
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worthy  ancestry,  but  who  seem  to  have  lost  the 
significance  of  the  ideals  and  hopes  and  vision 
of  that  truly  great  ancestry? 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  a  truly  great 
American.  In  1925,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  was  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  his  presidential  message 
given  in  Detroit  that  year  on  the  subject  of  "Law 
and  Liberty  in  the  United  States"  he  said : 

"The  most  ominous  sign  of  our  times,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  growth  of  an  intolerant 
spirit.  It  is  more  dangerous  when  armed,  as 
it  usually  is,  with  sincere  conviction.  It  is  a 
spirit  whose  worth  .  .  .  can  be  exorcized  only 
be  invoking  the  genius  which  watched  over  our 
infancy  and  guided  our  development — a  good 
genius,  still  potent  let  us  believe — the  American 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

"Our  institutions  were  not  devised  to  bring 
about  uniformity  of  opinion ;  if  they  had  been, 
we  might  well  abandon  hope.  .  .  . 

"Especially  should  we  be  on  our  guard 
against  varieties  of  a  false  Americanism  which 
professes  to  maintain  American  institutions 
while  dethroning  American  ideals." 

This  same  Mr.  Hughes  while  speaking  as 
President  of  the  United  States  Flag  Association, 
on  the  occasion  of  presenting  Colonel  Lindbergh 
with  the  Cross  of  Honor  of  the  Association  (this 
was  last  spring)  said: 

"Our  flag  is  not  the  flag  of  a  race,  but  of  a 
people,  strong  in  the  strength  of  many  races 
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unified  by  common  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of 
common  ideals." 
I  believe  that  Calvin  Coolidge  is  a  good  Amer- 
ican.    Two  years  ago,  speaking  in  Omaha,  our 
President  said : 

"Granting  first  the  essentials  of  loyalty  to 
our  country  and  to  our  fundamental  institu- 
tions, we  may  not  only  overlook  but  may  en- 
courage  differences    of    opinion    as   to    other 
things.     For  differences  of  this  kind  will  cer- 
tainly be  elements  of  strength  rather  than  of 
weakness.     They  will  give  variety  to  our  tastes 
and  interests.     They  will  broaden  our  vision, 
strengthen  our  understanding,   encourage  the 
true  humanities,  and  enrich  our  whole  mode 
and  conception  of  life.     I  recognize  the  full  and 
complete  necessity  of  100  per  cent.  American- 
ism, but  100  per  cent.  Americanism  may  be 
made  up  of  many  various  elements." 
And  so  Americanism  resolves  itself  into  a  de- 
votion to  an  ideal  of  unity  as  against  a  drab  uni- 
formity; into  a  blessed  living  together  in  this 
country  of  various  peoples  regarding  and  respect- 
ing each  other's  best  and  evoking  that  best  for  the 
benefit  of  all;  into  an  enriching  sense  of  human 
brotherhood;  into  a  vigorous  and  manly  sense  of 
human  equality  before  the  law — be  it  moral  or 
judicial;  into  a  loyalty  to  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men;  into  a  vigilant  concern  that  the 
America  of  the  founders  be  preserved  for  all  the 
people  and  by  all  the  people ;  into  a  recognition  of 
moral  and  human  values  as  superior  to  things  and 
tools  and  wealth ;  into  a  high  regard  for  the  dig- 
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nity  of  man ;  into  a  love  for  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic ways  as  against  Fascism,  Bolshevism,  Nor- 
dicism  and  Bigbillism. 

It  is  loyalty  to  this  concept  of  Americanism — 
which,  let  me  remind  you  is  the  traditional  Amer- 
icanism— that  will  help  us  preserve  America — 
our  own  and  beloved  America — as  first  and  fore- 
most among  modern  nations,  a  nation  exalted  by 
righteousness,  ennobled  by  a  fine  moral  passion, 
chastened  by  higher  values,  loving  peace  and  pur- 
suing it,  honoring  men  and  stimulating  them, 
spiritually  a  beacon  and  an  ensign  unto  the  grop- 
ing and  the  hoping  and  the  aspiring  amongst  men ; 
an  America  that  shall  lead  in  moral  grandeur  and 
loftiness  as  she  leads  in  material  prosperity  and 
power!  "America  First !"  —  in  this  stirring  and 
challenging  sense — this  is  our  American  heritage. 
For  this  heritage  let  us  thank  God,  earnestly  and 
fervently,  on  this  day  of  national  thanksgiving; 
for  this  even  more  than  for  our  material  blessings ; 
and  voicing  our  gratitude  "to  Him  who  holds  us  all 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand"  let  us  resolve — highly — 
to  preserve  this  heritage  unpolluted  and  inviolate! 

In  God's  name,  for  America's  sake,  for  human- 
ity's sake! 

Amen! 
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ONIGHT'S  sermon,  by  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  a  formal  address.  It  must 
needs  be  intimate  and  personal.  For,  the 
occasion  it  recalls,  the  ordination  of  your  Rabbi 
ten  years  ago  this  date,  was  solemnly  personal 
even  as  it  was  communally  sanctioned. 

For  me,  this  moment  is  surcharged  with 
precious  memories.  They  are  memories  of  a  loved 
father  gathered  shortly  thereafter  unto  his 
fathers,  a  parent  for  whom  the  moment  of  his 
son's  ordination  into  the  Rabbinate  represented 
the  culmination  of  a  lifetime  of  dreaming  and 
struggle  and  hoping.  They  are  memories  of  great 
teachers,  luminaries  on  -Israel's  firmament,  who 
have  since  been  translated  to  the  life  beyond  this 
life — Gotthard  Deutsch,  genial  and  painstaking 
historian  of  our  people ;  David  Neumark — peer- 
less philosopher  and  thinker ;  and  above  all,  Kauf- 
mann  Kohler,  at  whose  hands  I  received  my  ordi- 
nation. 


Preached  at  Temple  Beth  Israel,  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  1,  1928. 
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It  was  a  memorable  occasion  which  marked 
the  ordination  of  the  Class  of  1918,  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  in  Cincinnati,  memorable  because 
of  a  circumstance  immediately  preceding  the 
event.  Dr.  Kohler,  then  President  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  a  patriarch,  sage  and  saint  in 
Israel,  seventy-five  years  old  then,  met  with  an 
accident,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  at  the 
Jewish  Hospital  of  Cincinnati.  He  could  not  be 
present  at  the  formal  exercises  at  the  College. 
There  were  twelve  of  us  in  that  class,  and  so,  im- 
mediately following  the  formal  awarding  of 
diplomas  in  the  College  Chapel,  we  were  taken  to 
the  bedside  of  the  revered  President.  There,  alone 
with  him  in  the  room  (except  for  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Registrar  of 
the  Faculty)  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  we  formed 
a  semi-circle  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  he  ad- 
dressed us.  He  recalled  the  scene  described  in 
Genesis,  where  the  patriarch  Jacob,  on  his  death- 
bed, summoned  his  twelve  sons,  that  he  might 
speak  to  them  concerning  the  future  and  bestow 
upon  them  his  paternal  blessing.  Thus  did  the 
saintly  Kohler  give  us  our  charge  and  then  as 
each  of  us  approached  him  at  his  bed,  head  bowed, 
he  placed  his  hands  upon  us  in  semichah,  thus 
ordaining  us,  and  bestowing  upon  each  a  blessing. 

It  was  a  rare  scene,  never-to-be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it,  dramatic  in  the  extreme, 
sanctifying  and  stirring.  Dr.  Kohler  is  now  gone, 
but  thinking  of  it  as  I  do  now,  there  is  a  poig- 
nancy, a  tenderness  in  the  recollection  which 
compel  intimacy  rather  than  formality.    And  I 
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hope  that  this  large  congregation  will  understand 
and  bear  with  me  in  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Anniversaries  have  value.  They  create  oppor- 
tunities for  stock-taking.  They  give  one  the  op- 
portunity after  a  period  of  time  to  take  one's  loca- 
tion, so  to  speak,  to  determine  one's  direction, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  one  is  go- 
ing forward — which  is  progress;  whether  one  is 
standing  still — which  is  regression.  It  helps  one 
to  determine  whether  anything  is  being  achieved. 

This  is  true  of  national  anniversaries,  such  as 
Independence  Day.  It  is  true  of  birthday  anniver- 
saries, too,  anniversaries  which  should  be  not 
merely  occasions  for  the  receipt  of  felicitations 
and  gifts,  but  also  for  self-evaluation.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  of  the  present  anniversary. 

Consider  also  this.  A  Rabbi's  life  is  lived  so 
much  in  full  view  of  the  community,  in  the  public 
view,  that  the  personal  phase  tends  to  recede ;  in- 
deed, even  the  personal  phase  becomes  an  aspect 
of  his  public  life.  The  individual  becomes  the  tool 
of  the  community. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  say  "the  tool."  A  tool  is 
impersonal.  A  tool  has  no  will,  neither  has  it  in- 
telligence. A  tool  does  the  bidding  of  others,  and 
is  wielded  by  others.  The  Rabbi  is  not  a  tool  m 
that  sense.  He  is  a  public  servant,  the  com- 
munity's servant,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  not  a 
menial.  He  serves  as  the  teacher,  as  the  guide, 
as  the  leader.  And  when  a  period  of  time  elapses 
during  which  he  sought  to  serve  and  function  in 
the  community  it  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  him 
and  to  the  community  to  see  whether  the  direction 
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in  which  he  is  going  is  the  right  direction,  whether 
the  methods  he  pursues  are  worthy  methods, 
whether  for  all  his  service  and  effort  there  be  any 
results  visible. 

But,  then,  again — the  Rabbi  works  not  with 
clay  as  the  sculptor  does.  He  works  not  with 
paint  upon  a  canvas  as  the  artist  does.  He  works 
in  and  with  intangibles.  He  works  with  human  be- 
ings, amidst  human  lives,  upon  human  souls  and 
hearts.  His  task  it  is  to  instruct,  to  guide,  to  in- 
spire, to  interpret,  to  give  and  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  human  lives !  And  if  there  be  any  results 
in  the  wake  of  his  endeavors,  they  are  not  imme- 
diate and  they  are  seldom  discernible  except  after 
the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  time,  if  then.  It  is  this 
indefiniteness  that  makes  the  Rabbi's  task  so  dif- 
ficult most  of  the  time.  The  progress  and  the 
success  are  so  imperceptible  and  so  intangible, 
that  at  times  disheartenment  and  discouragement 
come  to  plague  his  soul.  He  asks  himself  then : 
"Are  you  really  reaching  those  whom  you  seek  to 
reach?  Are  you  indeed,  touching  the  lives  you 
seek  to  touch?  Are  you,  truly,  guiding  those  who 
need  your  guidance ?" 

Viewed  in  the  mass  and  at  close  range  it  is  hard 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer.  One  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  poet's  experience  may  be  the 
Rabbi's.  Said  Longfellow  in  the  poem  we  learned 
in  our  school  days : 

"I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 
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"I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

"Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend." 

Even  so  might  the  Rabbi  hope — and  he 
does! — that  somewhere  and  somehow,  and  upon 
somebody  his  service  made  the  desired  impression, 
that  a  life  has  been  vitalized,  that  a  heart  was 
cheered,  that  a  soul  was  stirred,  that  a  mind  was 
clarified  as  a  result  of  his  labors. 

It  is  not  often  a  Rabbi  discovers  such.  But 
when — as  on  occasion — he  does,  then  come  satis- 
faction and  thrill,  yea,  the  reward  for  all  his  anx- 
ieties and  fears  and  efforts,  and  his  is  the  bliss 
that  comes  from  the  assurance  of  Israel's  sages 
that  "he  who  preserves  and  sustains  even  a  single 
Jewish  soul  is  like  unto  him  who  saves  a  world!" 

Then,  too;  sometimes  when  in  all  humbleness 
a  Rabbi  sees  himself  not  as  the  one  and  only  true 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  but  as  just  one  individual 
in  a  distinguished  company  of  God-seeking  and 
God-loving  teachers,  as  just  one  teacher  in  charge 
of  one  sector  of  the  far-flung  line  of  Israel's  com- 
munal experience;  when  he  observes  the  general 
direction  in  which  Jewish  life  is  moving,  and  real- 
izes that  whatever  is,  is  the  result  of  collective 
effort,  of  collective  service,  of  the  guidance  of  all 
like-souled  in  Israel ;  and  if  that  direction  be  the 
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right  one,  then,  there  might  be  a  speck  of  satis- 
faction in  the  suspicion  that  the  individual  did 
something,  contributed  something  to  the  worthy- 
result.  For,  as  someone  pointed  out,  the  mighty 
wave  that  strikes  the  ocean  liner  and  sends  it 
rocking  from  stem  to  stern,  is  composed  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  individual  molecules  of  water, 
each  of  which  contributed  something  to  the  total 
strength  of  the  wave,  also  to  the  result  of  the  im- 
pact upon  the  boat.  .  .  . 

And  so,  as  I  look  back  at  the  ten  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  of  June,  nineteen 
eighteen,  when  by  saintly  hands  prompted  by  the 
saintly  spirit  of  a  now  sainted  teacher  I  was  or- 
dained a  Rabbi  and  consecrated  to  service,  I  find 
something  to  strengthen  me  in  the  thought  that 
my  years  may  not  have  been  totally  wasted. 

One  decade  is  not  a  long  time  as  Jewish  history 
is  viewed,  but  it  represents  about  one-third  of  the 
active  life  of  a  human  being,  or  of  one  generation. 
And  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  the  most 
eventful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  significant  for 
Jewry. 

This  decade  witnessed  a  great  shift  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Jewish  life.  Before  the  World  War  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  Europe  was  the  centre  and 
reservoir  of  Jewish  life.  Since  the  war  it  shifted 
from  Europe  to  America.  For  Eastern  Jewry  was 
ruined.  Schools  were  demolished.  Teachers  died 
or  were  exiled.  Thinkers  and  scholars  were  scat- 
tered. America  became  the  ingathering  place  of 
the  exiles,  and  despite  immigration  restriction 
we  have  known  in  the  past  decade  a  remarkable 
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growth  not  alone  in  population,  but  in  influence 
and  in  service. 

In  the  sphere  of  philanthropy,  for  example,  we 
have  known  a  tremendous  expansion.  We  have 
developed  out  of  provincialism  into  a  national 
point  of  view.  We  have  become  more  truly  so- 
cially minded.  We  cared  for  local  needs  and  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  consummation  of  a  nation-wide 
Jewish  community  chest.  We  have  heard  the 
cry  of  European  Jewry  and  given  millions  in 
wealth  and  hundreds  of  lives  unto  the  task  of  sav- 
ing and  salvaging  our  stricken  brothers.  We  have 
heard  the  call  of  Palestine  resurgent — and  what- 
ever our  philosophy  of  Jewish  life  may  be,  we 
have  given  and  are  giving  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually that  the  Homeland  may  be  restored,  that 
the  land  that  was  vandalized  through  centuries 
might  become  once  again  the  land  of  consummate 
beauty  and  inspiration.  We  have  become  during 
this  past  decade — in  a  very  literal  sense — the  Big 
Brothers  of  world  Jewry !  The  challenge  to  fulfill 
our  duty  was  hurled  at  us  by  untoward  circum- 
stances. We  rose  to  the  occasion  and  have  en- 
deavored manfully  to\  meet  the  challenge ! 

Culturally,  too,  there  has  been  an  advance. 
Compare,  if  you  will,  the  Jewish  schools  in  the 
United  States  ten  years  ago  with  those  of  today ; 
compare  the  growing  desire  for  more  schools  and 
for  increasingly  better  schools,  for  more  Jewish 
knowledge ;  compare  this  phenomenon  with  condi- 
tions ten  years  ago,  and  you  will  see  a  marked  dif- 
ference. This  decade  has  known  the  rise  of  at 
least  two  new  Jewish  academies — the  Jewish  In- 
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stitute  of  Religion,  and  the  Yeshivah  College  in 
New  York. 

Consider  the  enormous  outlay  being  made  for 
new  Synagogs  in  this  country,  all  being  built 
with  a  view  to  the  Synagog's  greater  effective- 
ness and  the  possibility  of  rendering  fuller  service. 

Consider  the  emphasis  that  is  being  laid — dur- 
ing the  recent  years — upon  restoring  to  the  Syn- 
agog  all  its  functions,  that  it  might  be  not  only  a 
House  of  Prayer,  but  also  a  communal  centre  and 
rallying  point,  and  the  best  school  for  positive 
Jewishness ! 

Consider  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Brother- 
hood movement  and  of  Junior  Congregations, 
rallying  not  alone  the  women,  but  the  men  and  the 
youth  of  Ajnerican  Jewry,  concentrating  them 
around  the  Synagog ! 

These  are  far-reaching  developments,  and  we 
are  the  actors  in  the  drama,  our  generation  has 
wrought  these  things ! 

Religiously,  too,  I  note  a  wholesome  develop- 
ment. I  sense  a  new  mystic  note  in  our  religious 
life,  a  note  which  was  banished  in  the  early  ration- 
alism of  Reform  and  in  the  later  rationalism  of 
those  who  ceased  to  be  orthodox  without  the 
knowledge  of  Reform.  People  want  and  ask  for 
more  warmth  in  Judaism,  more  colorf  ulness,  more 
enthusiasm!  There  is  a  restlessness  on  all  sides 
— and  I  welcome  this  restlessness !  It  is  good,  very 
good!  At  least,  we  are  ceasing  to  be  religiously 
smug,  content,  self-satisfied.  We  are  emerging 
out  of  the  coma  and  lethargy  of  our  immediate 
past. 
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We  have  begun  to  realize,  we  in  America,,  that 
more  Jewishness  not  less  Jewishness  is  the  in- 
signia of  the  Jewish  citizen!  We  have  begun  to 
realize  that  less  shame-facedness  and  more  self- 
respect  is  expected  of  Jews  who  wish  to  be 
respected!  We  are  recognizing  that  Jews  owe  no 
one  any  apology  for  being,  and  we  are  ceasing  to 
apologize.  Under  the  blessed  influence  of  the  late 
Ahad  Ha'am  and  his  disciples  among  the  Rabbis, 
we  admit  that  we  are  here  as  of  right,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  cringing,  or  fawning ! 

We  have  witnessed  and  are  witnessing  a  much 
needed  inner  reformation  in  the  ranks  of  Reform, 
and  we  have  observed  during  this  decade  the 
strengthening  and  growth  of  the  younger  sister  of 
Reform — the  so-called  Conservative  Synagog. 
Even  orthodoxy  has  had  a  rebirth  of  vigor  in  re- 
cent years  and  it  is  showing  welcome  signs  of 
growth  and  strength ! 

These  are  not  signs  of  decay !  They  point  to  a 
revitalized,  energized,  vibrant  life  in  our  midst ! 

We — the  Jews  of  America — stand  today  not  as 
a  sect  among  numerous  sects,  not  as  a  disem- 
bodied spirit.  Increasingly  it  is  realized  and 
stressed  that  we  are  a  social  entity,  that  we  are  a 
people,  but  a  people  with  a  soul,  a  people  with  a 
will,  a  people  with  a  culture,  a  people  with  a 
vision ! 

Ten  years  ago,  in  my  first  pulpit,  in  a  small 
Long  Island  community  we  had  no  Sefer  Torah 
(Scrolls  of  the  Law)  at  our  services,  and  the  lay 
leaders  of  the  congregation  refused  every  request 
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I  made  for  such  a  scroll.  We  had  no  Synagog 
there,  but  worshipped  in  an  unsightly  hall  with 
calcimined  walls.  They  objected  to  a  Sefer  Tor  ah 
because  "we  have  outgrown  ceremonies,  which  are 
superstitions,"  and  I  was  considered  much  too 
orthodox  and  narrow  for  a  graduate  of  the  Re- 
form School  for  the  training  of  Rabbis.  In  the 
platform  of  that  hall,  on  Yom  Kippur,  a  chair  was 
placed  for  me  to  occupy,  and  the  chair  was  orna- 
mented with  a  carved  Lodge  cross.  When  I 
objected — I  was  again  ridiculed  as  a  narrow  bigot. 
I  was  told  in  that  congregation  by  its  lay  head 
that  it  was  silly  to  recite  the  Shema  in  Hebrew, 
that  it  would  sound  so  much  better  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. I  mention  these  things,  because  even  that 
congregation  has  improved  since,  and  because 
throughout  American  Jewry,  that  strabismic 
crypto-liberalism  even  of  ten  years  ago  is  prac- 
tically a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  relation  to  our  Christian  neighbors,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  last  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of 
what  is  called  the  "Good-Will  Movement."  It  is, 
as  yet,  too  soon  to  evaluate  this  movement.  I 
sometimes  think  that  it  is  still  one-sided,  the  Jews 
arranging  the  meetings  where  some  Gentiles  pro- 
fess their  friendship  for  us.  .  .  There  are  only 
lonely  voices  heard  in  Christendom,  it  has  not 
yet  become  a  chorus  of  good-will.  But  when  re- 
cently, a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  apologized  in  the  name  of  Christen- 
dom for  its  ill-will  to  Jewry  in  the  past; 
when  a    recent  Papal    Encyclical    asserts    that 
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the  Church  always  sponsored  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed and  stood  against  intolerance  (whatever 
our  experience  tells  us)  ;  when  the  Cadmans  and 
the  Holmeses  and  Herrings  speak  good- will — they 
are  but  as  swallows,  they  have  not  yet  ushered  in 
the  summer,  but — who  knows? — they  might  be 
the  harbingers  of  the  summer  of  brotherhood,  the 
forerunners  of  that  good-will  which  is  based  upon 
the  will  to  understand  and  upon  mutual  respect 
and  regard  for  deep  and  honest  conviction  and 
experience. 

These — and  other  manifestations — have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  decade.  They  spell,  definite- 
ly, progress !  They  indicate  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that,  spiritually,  we  are 
advancing;  we  are  marching  on,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  Jewish  renaissance!  To  be  sure, 
we  are  still  questing.  That  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  To 
be  sure  we  are  still  seeking  and  searching.  To  be 
sure  adjustments  in  Jewish  life  are  still  needed, 
but  it  is  cheering  to  realize  that  these  needed  ad- 
justments are  not  away  from  Jewish  life  and  val- 
ues, but  towards  them,  and  that  we  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  the  wealth  of  our  new  experience 
and  perceptions. 

Now,  then,  these  things  did  not  just  happen. 
They  represent  the  visions,  the  hopes,  the  efforts 
of  many  men,  and  I  submit  that  the  men  in  the 
Jewish  pulpits  of  America  have  helped  to  usher 
these  into  life,  and  that  the  lowliest  and  humblest 
of  the  Rabbis  has  made  his  contribution.  How 
much  any  individual  has  contributed,  it  is  hard  to 
tell.    But  I  know  this,  and  before  God  I  declare  it, 
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that  I,  at  least  have  tried  to  bring  the  littleness 
that  was  mine  to  the  cause  that  is  ours. 

I  have  ever  conceived  of  my  task  not  as  a  bur- 
den but  as  a  great  and  wondrous  privilege,  and  of 
my  work  as  an  opportunity  at  Kiddush  hash'shem, 
the  sanctification  of  God's  name,  and  I  have  sin- 
cerely tried  to  hallow  His  name.  I  may  not  have 
succeeded  greatly,  I  may  have  failed  miserably  at 
times  but — believe  me  when  I  say — that  the  sense 
of  consecration  which  buoyed  my  hopes  on  the 
first  of  June,  nineteen  eighteen,  and  that  same 
sense  of  dedication  to  high  ideals,  are  and  have 
been  ever  present  monitors  with  me. 

I  have  believed  it  my  duty  to  teach  and  to 
preach  Judaism  as  /  know  it  and  understand  it, 
and  to  interpret  current  events  and  contemporary 
thought  in  the  light  of  Jewish  thought  and  ex- 
perience. I  have  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
serve,  as  a  Jew,  not  alone  my  congregation,  but 
the  community  and  to  lead  others  to  a  like  service. 
With  such  limitations  as  were  mine  I  have  striven 
to  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it. 

And  with  reference  to  my  immediate  congre- 
gation I  never  believed  that  the  Rabbi  is  a  parish 
priest.  Rather,  he  is  a  community's  guide.  I 
was  not  a  social  butterfly  or  a  matinee  idol, 
but  I  have  sought  the  joy  of  being  the  friend  of  ail 
my  people.  I  have  avoided  becoming  the  partisan 
of  inner  groups  and  castes,  and  have  hoped  to  be 
the  point  of  unity  of  the  whole  group  which  consti- 
tutes a  congregation.  In  the  ten  years  of  my 
Rabbinate  I  have  always    given    my   friendship 
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along  with  my  service,  but  I  never  give  my  friend- 
ship away  blindly.  I  value  the  friendship  of  my 
people  highly.  I  crave  it  and  yearn  for  it.  I  seek 
the  love  of  my  people,  and  want  their  confidence. 
I  am  so  constituted  that  I  thrive  on  the  cheer  and 
affection  of  my  people.  I  need  these  for  my  work 
and  happiness.  But  when — as  sometimes  hap- 
pens— members  of  a  congregation  offer  their 
friendship  and  support  at  a  price,  and  the  price  be 
one  of  the  several  things  which  I  detest  and  abhor, 
then  does  my  manhood,  then  does  my  personal  in- 
tegrity, then  does  my  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
whole  congregation,  to  the  community,  to  my  call- 
ing, rebel  against  such  offer,  and  I  must  reject  it 
then.  /  have  done  it  in  the  past.  I  mean  to  do  it 
again  whenever  challenged.  True  friends,  who 
respect  the  Rabbi  and  the  Rabbinate,  will  make  no 
such  demands.  Those  who  do,  offer  a  friendship 
that  is  spurious,  and  such  friendship  is  not  worth 
having! 

In  the  non- Jewish  community  the  modern 
Rabbi  has  an  especial  task.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewry  of  the  community,  he  is  the 
interpreter  of  Judaism,  he  is  the  Ambassador  unto 
the  Gentiles.  Whether  I  was  worthy  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  I 
have  carefully  avoided  to  do  or  say  anything  that 
might  misrepresent  my  people  and  faith  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers. 

And  so,  as  I  look  back  over  the  first  decade  of 
my  Rabbinate,  I  realize  only  too  keenly  my  weak- 
nesses, my  limitations  and  shortcomings,  my  fail- 
ures.   But,  also,  I  am  aware,  pardonably,  I  hope, 
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of  the  fact  that  never  have  I  knowingly  halted 
between  two  opinions.  There  is  satisfaction  in 
such  knowledge.  Whenever  I  was  confronted  with 
the  need  to  choose  between  what  I  conceived  to  be 
the  Right  and  what  I  knew  to  be  the  Wrong — I 
chose  the  Right.  Whenever  I  was  confronted  with 
the  choice  between  what  I  believed  just  aud  what 
I  knew  to  be  unjust — I  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  just.  Whenever  I  was  confronted  with  the 
choice  between  prudence  and  what  I  knew  to  be 
Truth,  I  cast  prudence  to  the  winds.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  my  preaching  and 
living  I  never  trimmed  my  sails  to  please  anyone 
but  my  conscience. 

On  the  morning  of  my  ordination  I  preached  in 
one  of  the  Temples  in  Cincinnati.  My  text  was 
from  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  chapter 
thirty-five,  verse  three :  "Now  serve  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  His  people  Israel."  This  text  I  made  the 
motto  and  slogan  of  my  ministry.  J  have  sin- 
cerely tried  to  serve  God  and  my  people,  and 
through  this  service  to  serve  mankind.  My  motto 
of  ten  years  ago — is  my  slogan  today.  I  renew  my 
vow  today.  God  helping  me,  I  choose  to  serve  the 
same  cause  under  the  same  banner,  with  the  same 
slogan.  And  I  ask  you,  my  people,  to  bless  me  with 
your  support,  with  your  confidence,  with  your  un- 
derstanding of  what  I  seek  to  do,  with  your  whole- 
hearted cooperation.  God  will  command  His  bless- 
ing where  we  serve  joyously  together.  Let  us  push 
on  in  behalf  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  God's 
name,  for  Israel's  sake,  for  humanity's  weal ! 

Amen! 
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EDITORIAL 

(Hartford  Daily  Courant,  May  30,  1928.) 


RABBI  FELDMAN'S  ANNIVERSARY. 

On  June  1  ten  years  ago  at  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Cincinnati,  Abraham  J.  Feldman  was  ordained  rabbi,  now 
the  popular  designation  for  a  Jewish  minister  but  orig- 
inally the  Jewish  title  for  teacher.  Seven  years  later  this 
rabbi  came  to  Hartford  to  preside  over  Temple  Beth  Israel. 
He  is  now  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion, an  event  of  which  The  Courant  feels  it  should  take 
cognizance. 

There  is  nothing  unusual,  of  course,  about  a  rabbi, 
priest,  or  other  minister  rounding  out  a  decade  of  service; 
nothing  extraordinary  if  the  service  runs  into  several 
decades.  We  would  not  attach  special  significance  to  this 
anniversary  of  Rabbi  Feldman's  entrance  into  the  Jewish 
ministry  except  for  one  reason.  We  see  in  it  an  appro- 
priate occasion!  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  a  man  who  is 
something  more  to  Hartford  than  the  head  of  a  denomi- 
national congregation. 

Rabbi  Feldman,  since  coming  to  this  city  from  Phila- 
delphia where  he  had  for  five  and  a  half  years  served  with 
distinguished  ability  the  Reformed  Congregation  Kenes- 
seth  Israel,  has  been  much  more  than  a  minister  to  his 
people.  He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  and  an  active  part 
in  all  worth-while  civic  and  philanthropic  movements.  No 
good  cause  has  had  to  appeal  to  him  in  vain.  He  has  ex- 
hibited a  patriotism  and  a  breadth  of  view  that  have  en- 
riched the  city.  His  sermons  to  Temple  Beth  Israel  are 
being  published  by  a  special  fund,  and  although  directed 
primarily  to  Jews  they  carry  a  message  which  members 
of  every  other  denomination  can  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  Quite  apart  from  their  deep  religious  quality  they 
possess  literary  merit  of  a  high  order,  as  perhaps  might  be 
expected  from  his  education  and  training.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Hebrew  Literature  from  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  1913  and  another  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  in  1917.  His  first  ministry  was  with 
the  Free  Synagogue  of  New  York  where  he  assisted  Rabbi 
Wise.  Then  came  a  brief  period  of  service  at  Athens,  Ga., 
followed  by  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia. 

Rabbi  Feldman's  talents  are  numerous  and  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  use  them,  not  within  the  circumscribed 
sphere  of  his  own  faith  alone,  but  in  behalf  of  the  city  as  a 
whole  is  the  reason  why  we  felicitate  him  on  the  annivers- 
ary he  is  now  observing. 
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PUBLISHED  VOLUMES 

By  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 


Words  in  Season  (Out  of  print) 

The  Undying  Fire  and  Other  Discourses  (Out  of  print) 

Intermarriage  and  Other  Discourses  (Out  of  print) 

Religion  in  Action  contains : 

"Painted  Windows" 

Jews  by  Grace  of  the  Enemy 

Religion  and  Business 

The  Jew  and  the  Community  Church 

Why  Remain  Jews?  (Rosh  Hashanah) 

Guarding  the  Vision  (Yom  Kippur) 

Is  America  a  Family  Matter? 

Have  We  Forgotten  Lincoln? 

Religion  and  Science 

"I  Am  the  Lord  Thy  God" 

Shall  the  Bible  be  Revised? 

The  Crucified  and  the  Resurrected  (Passover-Easter) 

Price  in  Paper  $1.35. 
God's  Fools  contains : 

"The  Revolt  of  Youth" 

God's  Fools 

Israel  Zangwill  and  American  Israel 

"The  Jews  in  America"  (2  Discourses) 

"Art  Thou  For  Us,  or  For  Our  Adversaries?" 

America  and  the  Alien 

Woodrow  Wilson 

"Money  Talks"— What  It  Says  and  What  It  Should  Say 

Christian  Science — A  Jewish  Attitude 

What  is  Success  and  Who  Are  the  Successful? 

"The  Jew  and  Civilization" 

What  Makes  a  Happy  Home  ? 

Is  Religion  a  Necessity? 

The  Messiah  that  is  To  Come 

"And  Say  Ye— Amen!" 

Price  in  Paper  $1.50. 
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We  Jews   contains : 

Jesus — as  a  Jew  Sees  Him 

Is  a  Universal  Religion  Possible  or  Desirable? 

Who  is  an  American  ? 

Inward  Bound   (Rosh  Hashanah) 

Two  'Treacher  Novels"    ("Elmer  Gantry"  and  "A  Man  of 
Little  Faith") 

"Damaged  Souls"  (Yom  Kippur) 

Life  or  Death— Which  ?   (Rosh  Hashanah) 

We  Jews   (Yom  Kippur) 

Price  in  Paper  $1.25 

Lights  and  Shadows  contains  : 

"The  King  of  Kings" 

Whose  is  "The  Lord's  Prayer?" 

Is    the    God    of    the    "Old    Testament"    a    God    of 

Vengeance  ? 
"Meanwhile—"  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
How  I  think  of  God  (Rosh  Hashanah) 
Can  We  Atone?    (Yom  Kippur) 

"America    First" — In    What    Sense?     (Thanksgiving  Day) 
Ten  Years  in  the  Rabbinate 

Price  in  Paper  $1.35 
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